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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE ten days before Christmas we spent on the whole 
happily. Mrs. Ellmer burst into tears on my informing her 
of the allowance I proposed to make to her daughter, and 
sobbed out hysterically : “ My own child to be able to: keep 
a carriage ! Oh! if poor mama could have known !” 

This announcement, when made to Babiole by her mother, 
was the one drawback to her happiness. She implored me 
to change my mind, little guessing, poor child, what other 
change that would have involved. I was very angry with 
Mrs Ellmer for spoiling the girl’s perfect bliss by this vulgar 
detail, which it had been necessary to impart to the mother, 
but which I had particularly desired to withhold for the 
present from the daughter’s more sensitive ears. I had hard 
work to comfort her, but I succeeded at last by reminding 
her that she was under my guardianship, and that it was my 
pride to see my ward cut a handsome figure in the world. 
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I almost think, if it does not sound far-fetched to say go, 
that the girl enjoyed those ten days with me, prattling about 
her lover and endowing him with gifts of beauty and nobility 
and wisdom which neither he nor any man I ever met 
possessed, more than the fortnight of feverish joy in his 
actual presence which followed. Not that Fabian was dis- 
appointing as a fiancé ; far from it. He had the gift of 
falling into raptures easily, and he fell in love with his des- 
tined bride as promptly as heart could desire. But the 
imaginative quality, which formed so important a feature of 
the young girl’s romantic passion, caused her at first to shrink 
from his vehement caresses as at a blow to her ideal, while on 
the other hand the light touch of his fingers would send a 
convulsive shiver through her whole frame. 

How did I know all this? I can scarcely tell. And yet 
it is true, and I learnt it early in Fabian’s short visit. As 
the savage knows the signs of the sky, so did I, living by 
myself, study to some purpose the gentle nature whose smiles 
made my happiness. 

When Fabian left us at the end of a fortnight, it was 
settled that the wedding was to take place in six weeks’ time 
at Newcastle. I had a prejudice against my ward’s being 
married in Scotland, where I conceived, rightly or wrongly, 
that a certain looseness of the marriage-tie prevailed. On 
the other hand, I would not let her go to London to be 
married, being of opinion that such a bride was worth a 
journey. So Mrs. Ellmer having some relations at Newcastle, 
she and her daughter spent there the three weeks imme- 
diately preceding the ceremony. I missed them dreadfully 
during those three weeks, and was not without a vague hope 
somewhere down in the depths of my heart that something 
unforeseen might happen to prevent the marriage. But 
when [ arrived at Newcastle on the evening before the 
appointed day, Fabian was already there, everybody 
was ip the highest spirits; and Mrs. Ellmer’s Neweasile 
cousins, rather proud of the position in ‘society’ which 
they were assured the bride was going to hold, had under- 
taken to provide a handsome wedding breakfast. 

I gave her away next morning, in the old church with its 
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crowned tower which they now call a cathedral. I think 
perhaps she guessed something more than I would have had 
her know in the vestry when the service was over, when I 
asked her for a kiss and fell a-trembling as she granted it ; 
at any rate she turned very white and grave in the midst of 
her happiness, and thenceforth dropped her voice to a humble 
half-whisper whenever she spoke to me. She had been 


‘married in her travelling dress, an innovation rather alarming 


to Neweastle; but she looked so pretty in her first silk gown— 
a dark brown—and in the long sealskin mantle that had been 
my wedding present, that I think some of the damsels at the 
breakfast decided that this fashion was one to be followed. 

The bride and bridegroom left us early, more, I think, 
because Fabian found both breakfast and speeches heavy 
than because there was any need to hurry for the train. I 
having no such excuse, and being treated as a great personage 
with a Monte-Christo-like habit of dowering marriageable 
maidens, was forced to remain. I made a speech, I forget 
what about, which was received with laughter and enthusiasm. 
The only things I remember about the people were the strong 
impression of dull and commonplace provincialism which 
their speech and manner made upon me, and that on the 
other hand, alittle quiet maiden of seventeen or so, who wore 
a very rusty frock and was awkwardly shy, astonished me by 
quoting Tacitus in the original, and proved to be quite an 
appallingly learned person. 

When I could get away I bade farewell to Mrs. Ellmer 
who touched my heart by crying over my departure. She 
had made arrangements to stay in Newcastle with an aunt 
who was getting old, and who felt inclined for the cheap 
charity of discharging her servant and taking the active and 
industrious little woman to live with her. Mrs. Ellmer was 
to take care of Ta-ta till my return. Outside the door Fer- 
guson met me with my old portmanteau ready on a cab. In 
five minutes I was off on my travels again. 

I was out of England altogether for four years, during 
which, among other little expeditions, I traversed America 
from the southernmost point of Terra del Fuego to the land 
of the Eskimos. I heard nothing of Babiole or her husband, 
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nor did I make any efforts to hear anything about them, 
being of opinion that a man and his wife settle down to life 
together best without any of that outside interference which 
it is so difficult for those who love them to withhold when 
they see things going amiss with the young household. At the 
end of four years, I had said to myself, they will have ob- 
tained a rudimentary knowledge of each other’s character, 
Babiole will be a woman and will no longer see the reflex of 
the divinity in any man; the experiment of marriage will 
be in working order, and one will be able to judge the results, 
I had not forgotten them, indeed I had thought of them con- 
tinually. I had taken care that Babiole’s allowance was regu- 
larly paid ; but my second sentimental disappointment having 
found me some sort of a misanthrope, had cured me of my 


‘misanthropy ; and a freer intercourse with men and women, 


and a particular study of such married couples as I met con- 
vinced me that the mutual attraction of man and woman 
towards each other is so great that merely negative qualities 
in the one sex count as virtues in the eyes of the other, and 
that a husband and wife who will only abstain from being 
actively disagreeable to one another are in a fair way towards 
attaining a gentle mutual enthusiasm which will make the 
greyest of human lives seem fair. Now Babiole could never 
be actively disagreeable to anybody; and surely not evena 
disappointed artist, and no artist is so disappointed as he whe 
is all but the most successful, could be actively disagreeable 
to Babiole. 

But my philosophy had weak points, which I was soon 
abruptly to discover. 

It was in the month of March that I came back to England 
and put up at the Bedford Hotel, Covent Garden. Fabian 
and his wife lived in a flat at Bayswater, the address of 
which I had taken care to obtain. Although I was much 


‘ excited at the thought of seeing them, I was by no means 


anxious to anticipate the meeting, which I had decided 
should not take place until tailor and hatter and hair-dresser 
had done their best to remove all traces of barbarism. My 
beard I had decided to retain, but it must be now the beard 


‘of Bond Street. and not that of the prairies. In the mean- 
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time I took a solitary stall at the theatre where Fabian was 
playing, with some vague idea of gaining a premonitory in- 
sight into the course of his matrimonial career. 

A keen sensation of something which I regret to say was 
not wholly disappointment shot through me as I perceived 
that, so far from having acquired any touch of the comfort- 
able and commonplace which is the outward and visible sign 
of an inward domestic tranquility, Fabian was leaner, more 
haggard than ever. He had grown more petulant and irri- 
table, too, as I gathered from his annoyance with a large and 
lively party of very well dressed people who sat in one of 
the boxes nearest the stage, and who, without transgressing 
such lax bonds of good breeding as usually control the occu- 
pants of stalls and boxes, evidently found more entertainment 
in each other than in the people on the stage. 

I glanced up at the box, following instinctively the direc- 
tion of Fabian’s eyes, and saw an ugly but clever-looking 
young man very much occupied with a pale, sad-faced lady ; 
two very young men and two other ladies, both with the 
dead-white complexions and black dresses which have been 
of late so popular with the half world and its imitators, 
formed the rest of the occupants. 

Before the end of the first scene in which he was engaged, 
Fabian had recognised me, and in the pause between the 
acts a note from him was brought to me by one of the 
attendants asking me to ‘go and speak to Babiole, and to 
come home to supper with them.’ 

Speak to Babiole ! Why, then, she must be in the theatre ! 
I got up and peered about with my glasses; but though I 
could see well into every part of the house, I could discover 
no one in the least like my little witch of the hills. Aftera 
careful inspection, I decided that she must be one of three 
or four ladies who were hidden by the curtains of .the boxes 
in which they sat. In this belief I had resumed my seat and . 
given up the search when, just asthe curtain was rising upon 
the next act,and I glanced upagain at the people who had excited 
Fabian’s wrath, a look, a movement of the pale sad-looking 
lady suddenly attracted my attention. I raised my glasses 
again in consternation ; for, changed as she was, with all her 
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pretty colour faded, the bright light gone from her eyes, the 
soft outlines of her little face altered and sharpened, here 
was now no possibility of mistaking the melancholy and list. 
less lady who was still absorbing the attention of the clever. 
looking man beside her for any other than my old pupil. 

Through the remaining two acts of the piece I scareely 
dared to look at her ; everything seemed to indicate the total 
failure of the match I had made. I wanted to escape for 
that night any further indictment than my fears brought 
against me, but I was scarcely outside the theatre after the 
performance when a hand was laid upon my shoulder in the 
crowd, and Fabian, who had hurried round to meet me, led 
me back into the building and presented me to his wife, 
The young fellow who had been so devoted in the box was 
with her still, together with one of the ladies in black. 
Fabian’s manner to me was as emphatically cordial as ever, 
and showed no trace of a grievance against me ; but Babiole’s 
was utterly changed. She was talking to her companion 
when she first caught sight of me, as I passed through the 
swinging doors with her husband, and made my way toward 
her among footmen and plush-enveloped ladies. The words 
she was uttering suddenly froze on her lips, and the last 
vestige of colour left her pale face as if at some sight at least 
as horrible as unexpected. Before I reached her she had re- 
covered herself, however, and was holding out her hand, not 
indeed with the old frank pleasure, but with a very gracious 
conventional welcome. 

“Fancy, my dear,” said Fabian, “the villain has been in 
the country two whole days without thinking of calling upon 
us. These sneaking ways must be punished upon the spot, 
and I pronounce therefore that he be immediately seized and 
carried off to supper.” 

I protested that I was too tired to do anything but sleep. 

“Well, you can fall asleep at our place just as well as at 
yours. And that reminds me that you had better sleep there. 
We've plenty of room, and we can send the boy for your 
things.” 

“Thanks. Its awfully kind of you, Scott, but Icouldn’t do 
that, I have an appointment at —— ” 
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“There that second excuse spoils it all. A first excuse 
may awaken only incredulity, a second inevitably rouses 
contempt. You shall sleep where you like, but you must 
sup with us.” 

“You will bring Mr. Maude with you in a hansom, then, 
Fabian,” said his wife, who had not joined in the discussion, 
«for Mrs. Capel is coming with me.” 

Fabian, who had been only coldly civil to Mrs. Capel, the 
lady in black, looked annoyed, but had to acquiesce in these 
arrangements. We saw the ladies into the brougham, Fabian 
gave a curt good-night to the clever-looking young man, and 
then we jumped into a hansomand drove towards Bayswater, 

I confess I wished myself at the other end of the world, 
especially as I began to think that, while my hostess certainly 
was not anxious for my society, my host was chiefly actuated 
in his obstinate hospitality by the desire to show that 
he bore me no malice. Thus when he congratulated me on 
being still a bachelor it was in such a magnanimous tone 
that I found myself forced to express a hope that he did not 
envy me my freedom. 

“T must not say that I do,” said he, with more magnanimity 
than ever. “Still it is but frank to own that personal ex- 
perience of marriage has confirmed my previous convictions 
insteal of reversing them. In short, to put it plainly, I 
found soon after my marriage, as all men in'my position must 
sooner or later find, that I had to choose between being my 
wife’s ideal of a good husband or my own ideal of a good 
artist. I found that a good woman is twice as exacting as a 
divine Art; for while Art only demands the fulland free 
exercise of your working faculties in her service, a woman 
insists on the undivided empire of your very thoughts ; she 
must have a full, true, and particular account of your dreams; 
you must not run, jump, sneeze, or cough but in her honour.” 

“And you chose the Art, I suppose,” I said, trying not to 
speak coldly. 

“My dear boy, I really had no choice. Babiole and I each 
wanted a slave ; but while I demanded a fellow-slave in the 
labours of my life, this pretty little lady only wished for a 
human footstool for her pretty little feet.” 
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“But I cannot understand. Babiole was always as sub. 
missive as a lamb, a dog, anything you like that is gentle and 
docile.” 

“My dear Maude, at the time you speak of she was up. 
wedded. Now just as the horse, in himself a noble animal, 
corrupts and depraves every man with whom he comes jp 
contact, from the groom to the jockey, so does intercourss 
with man, the king of creatures, speedily destroy in woman 
all the traces of those good qualities with which, in deference 
to the poets, we will concede her to have been originally 
endowed.” 

“T know nothing about that,” said I, bluntly, “but if 
Babiole Ellmer has been anything short of a perfectly true- 
hearted wife, I will stake my solemn oath that she has been 
harnessed to a damned bad husband.” 

I was cold and wet with overmastering indignation, or I 
should not have blurted out my opinion so coarsely. Fabian 
was on fire directly, gesticulating with his hands, glaring 
with his eyes, in his old impulsive style. 

“Do you mean to accuse me of tellng you lies? Do you 
mean to insinuate that I have not treated your ward asa 
gentleman should treat his wife, especially when she is the 
adopted daughter of his best friend ? Do you think I should 
dare to look you in the face if I had failed in my duty 
towards her ?” 

“Tf you were one of the ‘common rabble of humanity’ 
you despise so much, I should tell you you had failed in your 
duty very much. As you belong to a clique which considers 
itself above such rules, I tell you frankly that Art wouldn't 
suffer a jot if you did neglect her, while this poor child does; 
and that if you were to act like Garrick, write like Shakes- 
peare, and paint like Raphael, it wouldn't excuse you for the 
change between your wife on her wedding day and your 
wife to-night.” 

“ You are very severe.” said Fabian, who was shaking with 
excitement and passion. “If you are really so lost to a man’s 
common-sense as to take it for granted already that the fault 
is all on one side, you must pardon me if I set your remarks 
down to the ravings of infatuation.” 
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There was a pause. This thrust told, for indeed a great 
wave of bitter and passionate regret at the loss beyond recall 
of my pretty witch of the hills was drowning my calmer 
reason and making me rude and savage beyond endurance 
We had just self-control enough left to remain silent for the 
remaining few minutes of the drive, both quaking with rage, 
and both ashamed, I of my explosion, he, I hope, of the lame- 
ness of his explanations. The hansom stopped at the man- 
sions, on the third floor of one of which Mr. and Mrs. Scott 
lived. I jumped out first, raised my hat, and excusing my- 
self coldly and formally, was hurrying away, when Fabian. 
regardless of the cabman, who thought it was a dodge, and 
halloed after him,followed me at a run, put his arm through 
mine, and dragged me back again. 

“Can't quarrel with you, Harry,” he said, affectionately, 
“Say it’s all my fault if you like, but hear both sides first. 
Come in, come in I tell you.” 

And having given vent to his feelings in a volley of 
eloquent abuse to the shouting cabman, he tossed him his 
fare and led me into the house. 

Curiously enough, the emotion which seemed to choke 
me as I mounted the stairs and stood outside the door of 
Babiole’s home, disappeared entirely as soon as the door was 
opened to admit us. For there, standing in the little entrance 
hall, at the open door of the drawing-room, was the slim pale 
laly with pleasant conventional manners, and the pretty 
little meaningless laugh of a desire to please. We followed 
her into the room, which was charmingly furnished, lighted 
by coloured lights, scented by foreign perfumes, and hung 
with drawings and engravings of which the mistress of the 
house was very proud. She was so lively and bright, criti- 
cised the piece in which her husband was playing so un- 
mercifully, and said so many witty and amusing things during 
supper, that I forgot Babiole in Mrs. Scott, and was only re- 
called to a remembrance of her identity by an occasional 
gesture or a tone of the voice. If I had not seen her in the 
theatre first I might have thought she was a happy wife, as, 
if I had not remembered the round, rosy cheeks and sparkling 
eyes of the little maid of Craigendarroch, 1 might have ad- 
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mired the piquant delicacy of the small, white face before 
me, in which the grey eyes looked abnormally large and 
dark. 

After enjoying myself greatly, though not quite unre. 
servedly, I had risen to take leave, when Fabian, suddenly 
remembering that he had some proofs to send off which were 
already over-due at a publisher’s, asked me if I would mind 
waiting while he finished correcting them. It wouldn’t take 
a minute. He had his hand upon the door which led from 
the dining room to the little den he called his study, when 
his wife, in almost terror-struck entreaty, rushed towards 
him and begged him to leave it till next day. 

“T can’t, Bab ; they must go by the first post, and you know 
very well I shan’t be up in time to do them.” 


, 


. “Tl do them for you,” she said, eagerly. 

“No, no, don’t tease,” said her husband, authoritatively, 
“take Mr. Maude into the drawing-room and play him some- 
thing,” and he pushed her off and left the room. 

She turned to me with a smiling shrug of the shoulders, 
and said playfully: “See what it is to be a down-trodden 
wife.” Then, leading the way into the drawing-room, and 
seating herself at once at the piano, she dashed into a lively 
waltz air. But it suddenly occurred to me that she was 
possessed with some strange fear of being alone with me, and 
this idea broke the spell of her brilliant manner, and reduced 
me to shy and stupid silence, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


I HAD sat down in a low chair near the piano, and I re- 
mained looking at a rug under my feet as my hostess went 
on playing one bright piece after another, with scarcely 2 
pause between. 

“| know very well,” she said at last, “ that you don’t care 
for any of this music a bit. Men call it rubbish, and affect 
to despise it, just as they do high-heeled boots, dainty mil- 
linery, and lots of other pretty frivolous things.” 

“| don’t despise it, I assure you. It is very inspiriting ; at 
least, it would chime in well with one’s feelings if one were 
in high spirits.” 

“Still 1 know you are ascribing my change of taste in 
music to a great moral deterioration. But listen—” 

She broke off in the gavotte she was playing, and sang 
‘Auld Robin Grey,’ so that every note seemed to strike on 
my heart. In the old time among the hills Babiole used to 
sing it to me, in a wild, sweet, birdlike voice, that thrilled 
and charmed me, and made me call her my little tame night- 
ingale. But the song I heard now was not the same; there 
was a new ring in the pathos, a plaintive cry that seemed to 
reach my very soul, and I listened holding my breath. 

When the last note was touched on the piano, I raised my 
head with an effort and looked at her, almost expecting, I 
believe, to see tears in her eyes. She was looking at me, 
curiously, with a very still face of grave inquiry. As she 
met my gaze she looked down at the keys and began another 
waltz. 

“Don’t play any more,” I said abruptly. 

She stopped, and seeming for a moment rather embarrassed, 
began to turn over the leaves of a pile of music on a chair 
beside her. 

“You have learnt to sing, I suppose?” I said, quietly, 
“ You know I am a Goth in musical matters,but I can tell that.” 

“And of course you are going to tell me that my fresh 
untutored voice gave sweeter music than any singing-master 
could produce,” said she, with almost spasmodic liveliness. 
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“Indeed, 1am not. Your singing to-night not only struck 
me as being infinitely better than it used to be from a musgi- 
cian’s point of view, but it expressed the sentiment of the 
song with a vividness that caused me acute pain.” 

I had risen from my seat, and was standing by the piano, 
She shot up at me one of her old looks, a child’s shy appeal 
for indulgence. 

“You have learnt a great deal since I saw you last; you 
have become the accomplished, fascinating woman it was 
your ambition to be. I have never met anyone more amus- 
ing.” 

“Yes,” she said, slowly, “I have fulfilled my ambition, I 
suppose.” For afew minutes she remained busy with the 
leaves of the music, while I still watched her, and noticed 
how the plump, healthily red hands of the mountain girl had 
dwindled into the slender white ones of the London lady, 
Then she leaned forward over the key-board and asked curi- 
ously : “ Which do you like best, the little wild girl whom 
you used to teach, or the accomplished woman who amuses 
you?” 

“T like them both, in quite a different way.” If I am not 
mistaken, her face fell. “To tell you the truth, I now find 
it hard to connect the two. I love the memory of the little 
wild girl who used to sit by my side and make me think my- 
self a very wise person by the eagerness with which she list- 
ened to me while | laid down the law on all matters human 
and divine ; and I have a profound admiration for the graci- 
ous lady whom I meet to-night for the first time.” 

“ Admiration!”’ She repeated the word in a low voice, 
rather scornfully, touching the keys of the piano lightly, and 
looking at me with a dreary smile. Then she turned her 
head away, but not quickly enough to hide from me that her 
eyes were filling with tears. 

A great thrill of pity and tenderness for the forlorn soul 
thus suddenly revealed, drew me nearer to her; and I said, 
leaning towards the little bending figure : 

“T did not mean to pain you, Babiole. You cannot think 
that, caring for you as I used to do as if you had been my 
own child, I have lost all feeling for you now.” She turned 
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quickly towards me again, biting her under-lip as she fixed 
her eyes wistfully, eagerly, upon my face. Then, with the 
tears rolling down her cheeks, she laid her head on my arm, 
and clinging to my hand, to my sleeve, began to sob and to 
whisper incoherent words of gladness at my coming. 

“My child, my child,” I said hoarsely, with a passionate 
yearning to comfort the fragile little creature whose whole 
body was trembling with repressed sobs. I got into a sort of 
frenzy as she went on helplessly crying, and eloquence soon 
ran dry in my efforts to comfort her. ‘Look here, child, 
this won’t do any good. Hold up your head, Babiole; for 
goodness sake don’t go on like this, my dear, or I shall be 
snivelling myself ina moment,” I said, with more of the 
same matter-of-fact kind, until she presently looked up and 
laughed at me through her tears. 

“There, now, you've quite spoilt yourself by this non- 
sense,” I continued, severely ; “ go and put yourself to rights 
before your husband comes in.” 

And I led her to the looking-glass with my arm round 
her, feeling, though I did not recognise the fact at the time, 
a great relief in this little demonstration of an affection 
which was growing every moment stronger. 

“Do you know,” she asked presently, as she turned her 
head away from the glass before which she had, by some 
dexterous feminine sleight of hand with two or three hair- 
pins, arranged her disordered hair, “ why Fabian had proofs 
to correct to-night ?” 

I confessed with shame that my male mind had been 
content with the reason he had given. 


] 


“He wanted to leave me alone with you,” she explained, 
“because he knows what a strong influence you have over 
me, and he hoped that you would give me a lecture.” 

“A lecture! What did he want mc to lecture on?” 

“Oh, on my general conduct, I suppose ; on my acquaint- 
ance, intimacy, with people he dislikes; on my taking part 
in amateur theatricals ; on a lot of things—on everything in 
fact.” 

“But if your husband can’t induce you to do what he 


wishes, what chance have I, an outsider ? ” 
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“Oh, Mr. Maude, dear Mr. Mande, have you been so long 
among the hills as to think like that ? Or is it that life wags 
a different thing when you took an active part in it? It’s 
only in books that husbands are husbands, and wives are 
wives.” 

She had sat down on the sofa beside me, but I was not 
going to be talked over like that. Her words had roused iy 
me the instinctive antagonism of the sexes, and I got up and 
walked up and down, an occupation which demanded some 
care amidst the miniature inlaid furniture with which the 
small room was somewhat overcrowded. 

“You know, my dear,” I began rather drily, looking at the 
ceiling, which was not far above my head, “ when things get 
so radically wrong between husband and wife, as they seem 
to be between you and Fabian, the fault is very seldom all 
on one side.” 

“ But it is in this case.” 

* Are you sure ?” 

“Yes, quite sure.” 

“You think you are not to blame in the least ? ” 

“Tn this, no.” 

“ And that all the fault lies on poor Fabian’s side ?” 

“ Oh, no.” 

*“ Well, on whose side does it lie, then 7” 

“On yours.” 

I stopped short in front of her, and looked down on the 
little Dresden china figure sitting with clasped hands and 
crossed feet in exasperating demureness on the sofa below 
me. 

“Do you know that you are a confoundedly ungrateful 
little puss 7” 

“No, I’m not,” she answered, passionately, raising her 
head and meeting my gaze with eyes full of fire. “I think 
of you by day and by night. I read over the books I read 
with you to try to feel as if you were still by my side ex- 
plaining them to me. I talk to you when I am by myself, I 
sing my best songs to you, I almost pray to you. But just 
as the heathen beat their gods and throw them in the dust 
when they Jose a battle, so I, when things go wrong with 
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me, find a consolation in accusing you of being the 
cause.” 

She laughed a little as she finished, as if ashamed of her 
temerity, and anxious to let it pass asa joke. But I held my 
ground and looked at her steadily. 

“That is very flattering,” said I, more moved than I cared 
toshow; “but it is nothing in support of your accusation. 
Women, the very best of you, think nothing of bringing 
against your friends charges which a man i 

She interrupted hastily : “I brought no charge.” 

“You only accused me of deliberately spoiling the lives of 
two of my dearest friends.” 

“No, no, not that; I only said that you brought about 
our marriage.” 

“Which then seemed to you the climax of earthly happi- 





ness. Remember, you married him with your eyes open, 
content not even to expect him to be a good husband; you 
admitted that yourself. Is it my fault that your love has 
proved a weaker thing than you thought ?” 

“Weaker!” This was apparently a new idea to her. She 
now spoke in a humbler tone. “How could I know,” she 
asked meekly, “ what strong things it would have to con- 
quer? I thought all men were something like you at heart, 
and that to please them one had only to try. Oh, and I did 
try so hard !” 

The poor little face was drawn into piteous lines and 
wrinkles as she sighed forth this lament. 

“But what has he done, child ?” 

She shook her head. “Nothing. IfI could have seen, 
before marriage, a diary of my married life as it would be, I 
should have thought, as I did, that I was going into an 
earthly paradise. There is nothing wrong but the atmosphere, 
and there is only one thing wanting in that.” 

“ He does not care for you ?” I scarcely did more than form 
the words with my lips, but the answering tears rolled down 
her cheeks again at once. 

“Nota bit. At least, not so much as yow care for Ta-Ta 
or—Janet ; and it isn’t his fault. He is perfectly kind to me 
in his fashion, admires the way I have worked to please him, 
is grieved that I am dissatisfied with the result. Only—he 
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did not take me in—of his own accord, and so I have re. 
mained always—outside. That’s all!” 

She spread out her little hands and clasped them again 
with a plaintive gesture of resignation. 

“ And—and if I seem ungrateful you must forgive me ; I’ve 
never been able to tell it all to anyone for all these four 
years.” 

I was stricken with remorse, but I dared not give it the 
least expression for fear of the lengths to which it might 
carry me. I made another journey among the gipsy tables 
and the pestilent bric-a-brac, and returning, sat down, not on 
the sofa beside her, but in a chair a few feet away. I took 
a book up from a table by my side ; I remember that it was 
* Marmion,’ and that it had very exquisite illustrations. 

“How about these friends, then, whose intimacy your 
husband disapproves of ?” 

“Oh, those!” contemptuously. “One doesn’t open one’s 
heart quite wide to such friends as those.” 

“ Then, if you care about them so little, why not give them 
up and please your husband ? ” 

*“ One must be intimate with somebody,” she said, entreat- 
tingly, “even if it’s only a tea-drinking and scandal-talking 
intimacy.” 

“ But why with these particular people ? ” 

* Because we all have a particular grievance: we all have 
bad husbands. At least—no—Fabian’s not a bad husband,” 
she corrected hastily ; “but we are all dissatisfied with our 
husbands.” 

“ Perhaps the husbands of those ladies I saw with you at 
the theatre—forgive me if I am making a rude and ridicul- 
ous mistake—are dissatisfied with them ?” I suggested, very 
meekly and mildly. 

“ T dare say they are,” she answered, flushing. “ The less 
a man has of the domestic virtues the more he invariably 
expects from his wife.” 

“T am not surprised that Fabian shrinks from the thought 
of your looking as they do.” 

_ You mean that they make up their faces? Mr. Maude, 
Mr. Maude, listen! A woman must have something to live 
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upon, to live for. If, through her fault or her misfortune, 
there is not love enough at home to keep her heart warm, 
she will—I don’t say she ought, but she does—look about for 
a make-shift, and finds it in the admiration of some lad 
younger than herself, who is ready to give more than he ever 
hopes to receive. These boys like dyed hair and powdered 
faces ; they think it ‘chic.’ But my friends are not the de- 
praved creatures Fabian would like to make out.” 

I was horribly shocked at her defence of these ladies, for 
it showed a bitter knowledge of some of the world’s ways 
that jarred on the lips of a woman of twenty. 

“T should not like to see you consoling yourself like that.” 

She looked at me frankly, and her face relaxed into a 
faint smile as she spoke. 

“You need not be afraid ; now you are back in England I 
don’t want any other consolation. I can’t forget that there 
is goodness in the world while I can see you and hear from 
you. You are going to settle in town ?” she added, quickly 
and anxiously. 

“No, I had not thought of doing so. Iam going back to 
Lark——” 

Before I could finish the word she was at my feet, kneel- 
ing on a cushion and leaning over the arm of my chair with 
her face distorted by strong excitement. 

“No, no, not Larkhall ; you must not go back to Larkhall,” 
she whispered earnestly. “ Promise me you won't go there, 
promise, promise.” 

“Why, what’s the matter ? Where should I go but to the 
only home I have had for eleven years ?” 

“Yes, but it isn’t safe now. If I tell you why you will 
only laugh at me.” 

“No, child, I should be ungrateful to laugh at any proof of 
your interest in me.” 

She put her hand on my arm, earnestly pressing it at 
every other word to give emphasis to her warning. 

“ My father—you remember him—he is dissatisfied with 
my marriage ; he says you promised to be answerable for my 
happiness, and he shall make you answer for breaking faith 
with him.” 
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“ But I have not——” 

“T know. I told him that, I told him everything ; that ] 
was dying, like the idiot I was, for love of a man who didn’t 
care for me. He has taken to drink, much worse than be- 
fore, and he is impatient, savage, and won't listen to reason, 
He will do nothing but repeat, again and again: ‘ He said 
he would answer for it and he shall.’” 

“ But he doesn’t even know I have returned.” 

*“ He said you were sure to fly back to the old nest, and— 
listen, Mr. Maude, for I know this is true ; he has gone up 
there to lie in wait for you, and, remember, a man who has 
one crazed idea, and won't listen to anything but his own 
mad impulses, is more dangerous than one who is angry with 
good cause.” 

“ Poor fellow, I think he has good cause.” 

“But, Mr. Mande, you don’t know what ridiculous things 
he says.” 

“ What things ?” 

“He said that you ought not to have consulted my 
caprices, but to have married me yourself straight away.” 

She began to laugh as she finished, but I stopped 
her. 

“He is quite right. So I ought to havedone. Unluckily, 
there was one thing in the way.” 

Babiole, who was still on the cushion at my feet, leaning 
against the arm of my chair as she used to do in the High- 
lands, was looking interested and deeply surprised. 

“ One thing in the way!” she echoed softly, looking into 
my face with earnest scrutiny. “ What—vdefore I fell in love 
with—Fabian ? ” 

“Yes, long before that.” 

She hesitated, and her eyes slowly left my face, while her 
brows contracted with a puzzled expression. 

“ What was it ?” she asked at last, in a whisper. 

“T was in love with you.” 

I could see very little of her face, but a shiver passed 
over her. For a moment I wondered, sitting quietly back in 
my chair, what she thought. 

“ Did you ever guess anything of it, child, when we had 
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that odd sort of half-engagement ?” I asked, in a most loyal 
tone of indifference. 

She raised her head and looked at me modestly and 
solemnly. 

“J should as soon have thought,” she said, in a low, un- 
steady voice, “that the Archbishop of Canterbury was in love 
with me.” 

“Aha!” I said with a ridiculous cackling laugh, “then 
I shouldn’t have had much chance.” 

The next moment I knew better. She rose without 
another word, as the sounds of an opening and shutting door 
reached our ears. But as she did so she cast upon me one 
quick, shy, involuntary side-glance, and I knew that my 
scruples about my ugly face had been worse than thrown 
, away. 

The next moment Fabian came into the room. 














SOME MARRIAGE FAILURES. 
By G. M. GERAHTY. 


Is civilisation a failure.- Bret Harte. 


“Thus grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure, 
Married in haste we may repent at leisure.” 
—Congreve. 


“The reason why so few marriages are happy is because young ladies spend their time 
in making nets, not making cages.”—Swift. 


THERE can be but few readers of TINSLEYS’ to whose ears 
the question asked above has not made its way. Is honesty 
a failure ? Is virtue a failure? Is good temper a failure ? 
Is prudence a failure? Any of these questions lends itself 
with at least equal propriety and discretion to the treatment 
meted out to the marriage one in the Daily Telegraph. 1 
take for granted that persons in plenty could be found to 
say that they have not been gainers by honesty ; others that, 
whereas they are virtuous, and living in a £40 suburban 
villa, some frail sister flaunts by daily in a carriage and 
pair; that Jones is the best tempered and most imposed 
upon man in the world ; and that Brown, although a notori- 
ous speculator, is worth a million, while Robinson, who 
never risked a guinea in his life, is passing rich on £300 a 
year. Whether honesty, for example, would be promoted by 
discussing its pros and cons is very doubtful. The proposi- 
tion of such a question by an influential paper would imply 
there is some thing to be said for as well as against it, and 
that would not be for the public weal. Those who have 
hitherto been honest would begin possibly to think that after 
all they were only stupid to have done as they would be done 
by, and the cheats and rogues would find justification for 
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their rascalities. However, the question, “Is Marriage a 
Failure ?” has been asked, and is being answered, and there 
is anend on’t. 

Considerable amusement and a little knowledge can be 
derived from the correspondence. Girls can perhaps learn 
of some things to avoid and of some accomplishments to 
cultivate if they are to make successful wives. For of course 
the proposition should have been framed thus: “ Why are 
certain persons matrimonial failures ?” 

Matrimony as an institution is not on its trial, and the 
writers of the letters in the Daily Telegraph only succeed 
in showing why they either are, or are not, successful in their 
marriages. 

Whether there should be further statutory indulgences 
for wedded persons who wish to sever the burdensome tie, 
I won’t suggest. I think what is demanded is prevention 
rather than cure. 

The census returns show that there is only a slight 
preponderance of females over males in this country. 
It is obvious, therefore, that polygamy is out of the ques- 
tion ; and that being the case, the next thing is to consider 
what an unfortunate person, who can have only one husband 
or one wife, as the case may be, is to do to launch success- 
fully on the matrimonial ocean. Marriage is undoubtedly 
a serious question, but scarcely more so than the choice of 
a profession, and just as sometimes one who ought to have 
been a doctor is a lawyer, so one marries A who should 
have married B. Any step is momentous that influences one’s 
whole after life. 

When a girl marries, she flies to something that she 
knows not of. All her old life is rolled up and put away 
like her grandmother's christening robe. A totally new life 
has commenced for her, and however happily situated she 
may be, she will have need to draw more on her own re- 
sources than ever she did during her maiden state. Suppose 
her to have left a fairly happy home, teeming with brothers 
and sisters. It is utterly impossible that at times she can 
fail to be very miserable, and to miss her old associations. 
Read “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye” if you want to know how a 
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girl so circumstanced must feel. But then the wise girl 
should foresee all this, and strike a balance in this fashion -— 


Dr. Cr. . 
To loss of 5 brothers. To one husband. 
» ~—o9y,—~—Ss Sisters. » father-in-law. 
» 9 2 parents. » mother-in-law. 
» 9) Separate individuality. » 3 sisters-in-law. 
9 4, Old habits. »» 2 Golly) brothers-in-law, 
»  » flirtations. »  imereased social con- 
sideration. 


To (say) three babies. 


A girl gains something and loses something in happiness 
by marriage ; that is inevitable. The first twelve months of 
married life is the most trying. Let that be got safely past, 
and it is probable that all will go well. Perhaps a baby will 
have made its appearance, then farewell the ‘ frivolous work 
of polished idleness” 

I remember what an old and wise friend of mine used to 
advise her young people :—“ Don’t jtake a honeymoon 
trip until you have been a year married. Then you 
will understand each other’s ways. It is bad to come 
back to your occupation after having exhausted the first 
illusion of marriage, and perhaps got a little tired of 
each other. Have your trip to look forward to, and 
it will help to pass the first twelve months, which are always 
the most trying ones.” There is sense in this, though some- 
times it might prove inconvenient to the lady. What applies 
to the woman also applies to the man. He must weigh the 
consequences of marriage before he commits the rash act, or 
he will make a failure. He, too, will find all things changed— 
less money to spend on himseif, less leisure, and a partner to 
consult instead of acting on his own impulses. If two per- 
sons are sensible enough to act cautiously for a few months 
after marriage, studying each others ways and ideas, they 
will soon settle down into a groove, in which one will not 
inconvenience the other. Marriage is like life-assurance ; 
self-denial now, meets with its reward (peace of mind) here- 
after. You marry, or you ought to do so, to ensure a happy 
middle age, and a mellow old age. 

Much stress is laid upon the importance of carefully 
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humouring my lord’s stomach, and rightly. A girl who relies 
merely on her music, and drawing, and painting, to please 
her husband, will soon find out she can’t do it. Patti 
herself could not allay the effects of a tough beef- 
steak, sang she never so sweetly. A girl who does not un- 
derstand how to cook a dinner and lay it on the table, should 
be prohibited from marrying. For if she doesn’t know how 
things ought to be done, it is morally certain she won't be 
able to direct her servants, and get the full complement of 


work out of them. 

If I were asked what one quality in a wife is most likely to 
ensure wedded happiness, 1 would answer — earnestness. 
By earnestness, I don’t mean fussy zeal, but that quiet 
wideawakeness which enables its possessor to accept oppor- 
tunities instead of jumping at them. 

It is utterly absurd to lay down precise rules, as one good 
lady does who writes to the Daily Telegraph. Her panacea 
for domestic broilsis to kiss her husband in the breakfast- 
rom! “A Physician’s Widow” lays down the following 
rules as indicating a royal road to bliss. She addresses her- 
self to her own sex :— 

1. You must always be bright. Take great pains to make yourself, 
your dress, your rooms, and everything about you bright, pretty, and 
cheerful. 

2. Make yourself agreeable and cordial to your husband’: friends. 
You will please him very much by this. 

3. Be lenient to his failings, and don’t attempt to reform him all at 
once. 

4. Don’t keep him waiting for his meals. Let them be well cooked 
and tasty. 

5. If possible have separate accounts (whatever this means). 

6. Take care to dress as well and to look as nice as you did before 
you married. 

7. When he talks of his work or his hobbies never by any chance 
appear bored. Try to make his interests your interests and his tastes 
your tastes. All men require sympathy, and if they do not get it from 
their wives they will seek it elsewhere. When a wife ceases to sym- 
pathise with her husband half the charm of home is gone for him. 

8. Let him be happy in his own way and not in yours. Let him 
please himself, and do not thwart him. 

9. Do not let your children come between you. It is hard for a 
man or a woman to see all the love and affection which they used to 


receive withdrawn from themselves and lavished upon their grown-up 
sons and daughters. 
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I would like to have interviewed that late lamented phy- 
sician, and, if possible, extracted a matrimonial prescription 
from him to see how it squared with his widow’s one, 

I will sum up my views. A girl ought to be engaged for 
two years at least, with frequent opportunities of seeing her 
lover. She should not marry him till she has overcome the 
last grain of distrust of herself or him. She should never 
marry merely to escape from an unhappy home, or she will 
be apt to find herself ’twixt the devil and the deep sea. Her 
mother or some suitable person should explain that marriage 
is not (so to speak) “all beer and skittles.” On the contrary 
that without extreme self-restraint, self-denial, and an earnest 
and evident desire to do what is right she will probably be 
miserable. It should be pointed out to the maiden that too 
much bliss should not be anticipated from the honeymoon, and 
that the real matrimonial joys are very quiet ones, improving 
year by year and gradually ripening and mellowing, till one 
fine morning Darby or Joan drops from the stalk, and the 
term of probation is over. I am persuaded that happiness 
is often wrecked by the wild anticipation of delight and joy 
which the honeymoon is to yield, and which it seldom does 
yield. 

I would imitate the “brutal candour” of the Church service 
and point out to the would-be bridegroom that although 
matrimony is only a means to an end, that end in this year of 
grace, 1888, is nof to bring a herd of children into the world. 
And that the modern reading of a certain text is, “ Blessed is 
the man whose quiver is not full.” Oliver Wendell Holmes 
says somewhere that genius envies character, more than 
character does genius. Genius is the least desirable posses- 
sion in a husband or wife. Leslie Stephen advises all women 
to have nothing to do with men of genius, or anything that 
istheirs. But as geniuses are not very plentiful, the adviee 
is not of the first importance! Let all men rewember what 
Longfellow makes his Prince Henry say, “ What I prize most 
in woman, is, her affection, not her intellect.” 























BRITISH MANSIONS AND THEIR MISTRESSES, 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


By THE Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE. 





HOLLAND HOUSE, KENSINGTON, 
CAROLINE BARONESS HOLLAND, CREATED 1762. 


AS the gay and busy multitudes who are residents in 
London, or are only passing visitors to the great metropolis, 
drive along the Kensington Road, their attention must be at- 
tracted to this picturesque and historic mansion, of which so 
many interesting records are to be found. 

The handsome iron gates open upon a very fine avenue 
of elm trees, and as they close behind the privileged visitor it 
is difficult to believe that this favoured spot is literally in 
the very midst of London, now that year after year the en- 
croachments of builders and buildings have so completely 
surrounded the grounds and park ; and certainly if the beauti- 
ful Lady Sarah Lennox were now amusing herself by making 
hay in a becoming toilette, in her brother-in-law’s field, she 
would not only be seen by the enamoured king as he rode by 
from Kew to St. James, but by hundreds of passers-by on their 
way to daily tasks in office or place of business. In the 
earliest chronicles of Kensington there is an allusion to an 
abbey standing upon the manor since attached to the Holland 
House property. In 1607 Sir Walter Cope built the mansion 
(part of which may still be traced in the present fabric) calling 
it after himself, Cope Castle ; but when the estate had passed 
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through the female succession to Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, 
the old name passed away, and many additions and improve. 
ments were made to the exterior and interior of the mansion. 

Previous to the great Civil War in England, Lord Holland 
lived much at his estate in Kensington, and upon good 
authority it is stated that great preparations were being made 
to receive Charles I. and his bride Henrietta Maria at a ball 
to be given in honour of the Royal nuptuals, but though an- 
nounced, it never took place ; and the future conduct of the 
Earl shows that his loyalty was not very reliable, though in 
the end he renewed his fidelity to the Royalist cause, and 
eventually being taken prisoner when in arms against the 
Parliamentary Party at St. Neots, he was condemned and 
executed. His son and grandson were successively 5th and 
6th Earls of Warwick, and the widow of Edward, 6th Earl, 
married Joseph Addison, and is to be remembered as one 
who reigned at Holland House, and whose second marriage 
could not have brought her much happiness, as a wit of that 
time remarked that though it was a large house, it could not 
contain Lady Warwick, Addison, and one guest—Peace ! 

About the year 1749 the connection between the descen- 
dants of the 1st Lord Holland and the place called after him 
ceased to exist ; other families inhabited the mansion, until 
after some years tenancy, Stephen Fox became the purchaser, 
and in the next generation his son and daughter-in-law were 
raised to the peerage, the title of Baroness Holland being 
first conferred on Lady Caroline Fox, and that of Baron 
Holland one year later on her husband, thus reviving in the 
same place the original title of its first owner. 

Like many other designs of the Elizabethan period, the 
ground plan of the house forms half of the letter H, or it may 
be taken as an intended compliment to the queen, forming 
the initial letter of her name (E.) The late Lord Holland made 
many alterations, changing the old entrance on the south 
side to the existing one on the east, also adding a beautiful 
terrace, and removing the celebrated gateway designed by 
Inigo Jones to another part of the grounds. The rich colour- 
ing of red brick and grey stone is most effective, and the pro- 
fuse ornamentation which abounds is remarkable, the general 
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architecture belonging to the earlier years of James I reign, 
before the pure Elizabethan style had been obliterated from 
architect’s ideas. The interior of the house and the grounds 
which surround it are of paramount interest, with all the 
recollections of the great names associated with the spot. The 
whole place—the turrets, the arcades, the‘balconies, the garden 
alcoves, and the curious gateway—attract special notice, and 
leaving any minute account of builders and building, we 
gladly wander along to the well-kept lawns, and are only 
reminded by the distant hum of sound which reaches the 
ear, that instead of being far away in some rich country dis- 
trict, we are really so close to the “maddening crowd” of 
London streets. The Dutch garden, with its close cut borders 
of box, leads through thick evergreen arches to another 
pleasaunce, where it is said the first dahlias ever reared in 
England were planted in 1804. The quaint Italian-looking 
loggia at the end of the garden was the old ball-room, and 
has been decorated by artists from Italy. A seat in an ad- 
joining summer-house is sacred to the memory of the poet 
Rogers, while no doubt many happy inspirations were 
gathered as he paced the lovely avenue where the tall trees 
form Nature’s own cathedral arches, and which was formerly 
called Nightingale Lane, when attracted by the pools of 
water, now filled up, Philomel chaunted his evening song. 
The interior of the house has many original features. The 
grand staircase is striking, and leads to the principal apart- 
ments, of which none are of any very great size, but with the 
modern improvements made of late years, are most delight- 
ful liveable rooms, filled with rare treasures of art. The 
Gilt Room is richly decorated, as its name implies. A grotesque 
painting on the ceiling, by Francis Cleyn, no longer exists, a 
loss much to be regretted, as the clever young Swedish artist, 
trained in Italy was famed for his good work in the reign of 
Charles I. This was the room specially decorated for the ball 
at that period which never took place, but has doubtless been 
the scene of very many entertainments in later days; and 
among the mass of most interesting manuscripts in Holland 
House, an account of a ball given in May, 1753, was 
found by Princess Leichenstein when publishing those 
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memoirs to which we are so greatly indebted for many 


details. 


“There danced in the Gilt Room :— 


Lady Caroline Petersham, 
Lady Betty Spencer, 
Countess of Coventry, 
Countess of Holdernesse, 
Countess of Stafford, 
Countess of Hillsborough, 
Lady Bateman, 

Lady Camilla Bennett, 
Lady Ann Keppel, 

Lady Mary Churchill, 
Lady Baltimore, 

Mrs. Legge, 

Miss Clifford, 

Lady Fawhence, 

Miss Kitty Compton, 
Miss Brudenell, 

Miss Digby, 

Miss Bishop, 

Miss Markworth, 

Lady Caroline Fox, 


How easily we can picture the galaxy of beauty which 
filled the room as we decipher this old faded list of com- 
pany which Mr. and Lady Caroline Fox received some few 
years after their romantic marriage, of which we shall speak 
further on ; neither must we omit to notice that the married 
ladies who took part in the dances were in equal numbersto 


Earl of March, 
Lord Cathcart, 
Captain Sandys, 
Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Vansittart, \ 
Mr. T. Brudenell, 

Mr. Henry Digby, 

Colonel Sandford, | 
Ensign Smith, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Seabright, 
Lord Hobart, 

Sir T. Seabright, 

Mr. West, 

Mr. R. Leweson, 

Mr. George Selwyn, 

Ensign Carey, 

Captain Carleton, 

Duke of Richmond, 

Mr. George West, 

Earl of Hillsborough. 





their maiden sisters. The whole entry of this entertainment 


is so quaint, that its full repetition may be excused as it goes 


on to state, 
Sitters by :— 
Lady Albemarle 
Lady Yarmouth 
Mrs. Digby 
Mr. Fox 


Duchess of Bedford } 
Lady Betty Waldegrave 
Lady Pembroke 

Duke of Marlborough 
Earl of Coventry 

Mr. Ryby 

Mr. Ellis 

Lady Townshend 


Played two pools at quadrille. 





Duke of Bedford } 





vo in at whist. 
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Countess of Kildare 
Mrs. Ellis 
Lord Bury } Cribbage players. 
Lord Digby 
Mr. D. Bateman 


Earl of Kildare, Mr. Legge, Countess of Fitz-William, Lady Trevor, 
Commodore Keppel, Mr. H. Walpole, Mr. Calcraft, only looked on. 
Lord Bateman and Earl of Holdernesse danced minuets only. 


The card players played but a little while. The card 
tables (in number three) were in Lady Caroline’s dressing- 
room. The balcony as well as the Gilt Room was lighted up, 
and they danced a little while in both. Tea, negus, etc., at 
which Mrs. Tannen presided in the tapestry room. At one 
we all went down to a cold supper, at three tables in the 
saloon and three in the dining-room. Supper was removed 
at each table with a dessert (sic) and ice. All sat down, Lady 
Townshend, Lady FitzWilliam, Duke of Marlborough, and Mr, 
Legge only excepted, who went before supper. Danced 
after supper. No dancer went before three or stayed after 
five. The tables prepared in the supper rooms held fifty-six. 
A corner table was plac’d extraordinary for six men besides. 
Sate down to supper in all sixty-two. Lord Digby and Mr. 
Bateman did not sup, but walked about admiring.” 

What a contrast this presents to the fashionable entertain- 
ments of this century, when to number and enumerate the 
guests at Holland House would be a work of difficulty ; still 
more, how utterly impossible to note who were the respec- 
tive partners chosen, or who sat down to supper; but then 
this grand ball alluded to by Walpole in his letters was at- 
tended by sixty-two guests! Of these sixty-two men and 
women who met and danced in the Gilt Chamber, are there 
not many hundreds of their descendants who drive down te 
Holland House, (when the present mistress opens her doors 
to friends and acquaintances), pass along the galleries, turn 
into the Gilt Chamber, or rest a while in the saloon, utterly 
ignorant that on the self-same spot their grandfathers and 
grandmothers met to dance the stately minuet, or trip to the 
measure of some old-fashioned country dance, with hearts 
full of happiness, or heads planning future conquests. 

After such a long digression, we mus! briefly notice the 
beautiful library as the finest room in the house, the dining- 
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room, where Addison breathed his last in the presence of hig 
old pupil, the Earl of Warwick ; then turn to the Sir Joshua 
room, hung with the works of this great English artist, whose 
own portrait hangs there, painted by an amateur, Lady Ann 
Fitzpatrick. One of the most interesting pictures by Sir 
Joshua is the family group, representing Lady Sarah Lennox, 
Mr. Fox, and Lady Susan Strangways. Lady Sarah is looking 
out of a window at her nephew, Charles James Fox and his 
young cousin, who are standing together below. Lady Susan 
subsequently eloped with Mr. O’Brien, an actor. Lady Sarah's 
appearance is thus described by her brother-in-law. 

“ Her beauty is not easily described, otherwise than saying 
she had the finest complexion, most beautiful hair, and 


’ prettyest person that was ever seen, a pretty mouth, and re- 


markably fine teeth, and excess of bloom in her cheeks. But 
this is not describing her, for her great beauty was a peculi- 
arity of countenance that made her at the same time dif- 
ferent from and prettier than any other girl. (MS. 
letter). 

Lady Sarah lived chiefly at Holland House with her 
married sister, after the death of the Duke and Duchess of 
Richmond, and her beauty inspired a passion in the. heart of 
the Prince of Wales (George III), which was soon no secret 
in Court circles, and there is no doubt the Royal lover enter- 
tained serious thoughts of a marriage with his lovely subject, 
which, however, was soon prevented by the announcement 
of his engagement to Princess Charlotte of Mechlenburg- 
Strelitz. At the marriage Lady Sarah officiated as_brides- 
maid, and a different fate awaited her, for by her second 
marriage with Colonel George Napier she became the mother 
or those distinguished men, whose names live for ever among 
the roll of England’s heroes, herself living toa very great age, 
and like her former admirer, losing her eyesight and being 
totally blind before her death, 

There are many fine pictures by Murillo, Velasquez, 
Kneller, and Sely ; in fact, the works of the best artists of 
every age may be found on the walls, while the portraits 
form quite a biographical history of each century, since 
Henry Rich laid the first stone of the original mansion. 
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The collection of china is worth a king’s ransom. There are 
prints and curiosities whose value are immeasurable, while 
the manuscripts are a priceless possession, and the curious 
relics countless. 

Which, then, of the important women who have kept court 
at Holland House should form the subject of this sketch ? 
We have chosen the lady whose romantic story has already 
been alluded to. Sir Stephen Fox,the founder of the family, 
had been knighted in 1665; his origin was humble, but his 
talents, his energy, perseverance, and his honesty seem to 
have been remarkable in those days, and led to his making 
a very large fortune, as well as to being appointed to most 
important and influential offices in the Government. Sir 
Stephen was also a great philanthropist, and to him Evelyn 
says we owe the completion of the scheme for the erection 
and endowment of Chelsea Hospital for “ merited soldiers,” 
himself dévoting £5,000 a year to the institution, as well as 
spending £20,000 on its building. Of the twelve children he 
left, one was created Lord Ilchester, and another, Baron 
Holland, who as Henry Fox, entered upon his political career 
in 1735; ten years after he was appointed Secretary of War, 
followed later by the post of Paymaster to the Forces. 

Contemporary writers have not spoken of his character in 
the high terms that were bestowed upon his father. 

Lady Georgina Caroline Lennox was one of the beautiful 
daughters of the Duke and Duchess of Richmond, who con- 
sidered that only suitors of the very highest rank were worthy 
of an alliance with their family, but it was not possible to 
control the affections of the young ladies, and it was soon 
whispered that the young and good-looking Harry Fox had 
won the heart of Lady Caroline. 

A tradition exists in the family that the determined 
beauty went very near to fulfilling the old adage of “ cutting 
off her nose to spite her face,” as when the Duke was about 
to introduce a suitor whom he wished to supersede Mr. Fox, 
the wilful lady sacrificed her personal appearance, and ap- 
peared before her parents with only one eyebrow, having cut 
off the other ; not only did she thus avoid the objectionable 
introduction, but took the opportunity to elope with the lover 
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she preferred in May, 1744. A ball at Richmond House, 
Whitehall, was to have been given next day, but was put off, 
and to avoid the condolenceand sympathy (?) of the world, the 
Duke and Duchess retired to Goodwood, insisting that al] 
their friends should cut the young couple, and utterly refys. 
ing any hopes of forgiveness or reconciliation, and ere long 
it became quite a party feud in London society between 
those who upheld the righteous indignation of the offended 


parents, or looked with compassionate interest upon the 


happy pair. For nearly four years the Duke and Duchess 
refused to see their child, but in the spring of 1748, when 
Lady Sarah’s first son was born, parental affection overcame 
their resentment, and a reconciliation was effected, and a 
most characteristic letter exists, written by the father and 
mother to their offending daughter, parts of which may be 


transcribed :— 
Whitehall, 1748. 

“My Dear CaRroLine,—Although the. same reason for my dis- 
pleasure with you exists now as much a§ it did the day you offended 
me, and that the forgiving you is a bad example to my other children, 
yett they are so young that was I to stay till they are settled the con- 
sequence might in all likelihood be that wee should never see you as 
long as wee lived, which thought our hearts could not bear. So the 
conflict between reason and nature is over, and the ‘enderness of 
parents has gott the better, and your dear mother and I have 
determined to see and forgive both you and Mr. Fox.” 

After expressing much wrath against the “ base vile people” 
who were their “ abettors,” the Duke states that— 

“The decency of your behaviour and Mr. Fox’s has in generall 
pleased us, and particularly in not employing medling and officious 
people that have nothing to do in our family affairs to intercede for 
you.” 

Old Lady Cadogan, the grandmother of the fair culprit 
seems to have done her best to obtain forgiveness, and it ap- 
pears that immediately Lady Emilia Lennox was married to 
Lord Kildare she flew off to visit her sister, and even ventured 
to dictate to her parents that they ought to receive Lady 
Caroline, a proceeding which the Duke goes on to say made 
him defer his reconcilement. He winds up this long letter 


with a request that his daughter in conversation— 
“ Ever hereafter with any of my children, especially with my dear 
March, be sueh as not to leade them to thinke children independent of 
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their parents. Byegones are to be byegones, and you and Mr. Fox 
may come here and be both received in the arms of an affectionate 
father and mother. RICHMoMD, ETC., 

Sa: RicuMonp, Etc. 

In a few years time Lady Caroline appears to have enacted 
a mother’s part to her younger sisters, Lady Sarah and Lady 
Cecilia being adopted into the family circle at Holland House 
after the death of their parents. 

No doubt their house became the centre of a brilliant 
circle, where the tatents of the men and the beauty of the 
women contributed equally to its charms. Henry Fox seems 
to have been unwilling to enter the Upper House, and was 
contented for a year that his wife only should enjoy the title 


of Lady Holland, but in 1763 his own creation was an- 
nounced. The romantic close of the two lives is that after 


thirty years’ unclouded happiness, Lady Holland only sur- 
vived her husband twenty-three days, both dying in 1774 
Portraits of Lady Holland by Ramsay and by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds still hang in the rooms where she lived, and tell of 
her great beauty, and among the miniatures there is a beauti- 
ful one by Collins. 

Private theatricals, balls, and dinners at Holland House 
were given in constant rotation, and the taste for acting 
seems to have been very strong in the Lennox family. A pic- 
ture still hanging in one of the reception rooms perpetuates 
the representation of Conquest of Mexico by the dis- 
tinguished amateurs ; and Walpole writes of his amusement 
in witnessing a play at Holland House in which Lady Sarah 
Lennox took the principal part. 

While recalling the memory of the first Lady Holland 
and the important part she filled as mistress of this historic 
mansion, as one of the most popular hostesses of the day, we 
must think of her in the nursery of her children, one of 
whom lived to be the distinguished statesman of his time. 
Charles James Fox, the third son, was born in 1749 and 
passed much of his early life at Holland House, and his 
reputation and talents eclipsed the memory of elder brothers, 
while the title and estates passed to his nephew (a minor), 
and the house was let for some years, 
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Another brilliant mistress was to be found at Holland 
House in 1796, when Lord and Lady Holland (3rd Baron) 
again resided there and gathered round them all the men of 
wit and genius who frequented London—Macaulay, Sheridan, 
Byron, Lords Eldon, Lyndhurst, Elder, Thurlow, Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, Gratton, Tom Moore, and Sidney Smith are but 
a few of the names we recall—while foreigners of all ranks 
found a ready welcome from host and hostess ; and from the 
year 1800 until Lord Holland’s death every distinguished 
man or woman seems at one time or other to have been 
among the guests, though it must be conceded that the 
mistress was somewhat eccentric and certainly most authori- 
tative and dictatorial to all with whom she came in contact, 
and the habitués of the house made bitter complaints of the 
despotism of her sway. Crowded tables and inconveniently 
early dinner hours were accepted by those who were 
fastidious on these points in any other. society. 

In Sidney Smith’s memoirs there are many allusions to 
his introduction to and intimacy with Lord and Lady Holland, 
and no doubt many of his best bon-mots and wittiest repartees 
were heard at their table, where wit sharpened wit and every 
man contributed his best to the brilliant conversation going 
on. 

Thus we leave the interesting thoughts of the Kensington 
mansion, so replete with memories of great minds, and get 
full of romantic traditions of the men and women who have 
paced beneath the shady avenues, strolled along the quaint 
old gardens, or listened to the old old story from lovers’ lips; 
and we know that many many more tales could be told if 
the treasures of old manuscripts were revealed. 


A curious old custom has never been discontinued of 
firing a gun at eleven o’clock at night, though the reason why 
has not been clearly explained. 




















A COMMERCIAL ROMANCE. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


By GEORGE CROWTHER. 


CHAPTER I. 


DowN among the leafy lanes of Warwickshire, shut out 
from the din and turmoil of the manufacturing district that 
isnot very distant from it, nestles the pretty village of Anthill, 
a quaint and quiet little place, containing at the most about 
half-a-score homesteads and cottages which cluster humbly 
at the foot of the old, grey, lichen-covered spire that solemnly 
points to Heaven, while it fills the evening air with the music 
of 


“those village chimes, 
Which in youth we loved to hear,” 


And sitting here in my city office, surrounded by the endless 
bustle of business life, deafened by the rolling and rattle of 
the traffic outside, stupefied by the figures which tell of other 
men’s gains, and scorched by the sun which blazes savagely 
on my windows, I am longing with an indescribable yearning 
for the cool and shady path by the stream at Anthill. 

To most men of my acquaintance there would be little to 
fascinate in such a spot, where life runs so smoothly, and 
where one day is so exactly the counterpart of its predecessor ; 
but to me Anthill is the one bright spot in all the world, the 
goal where all my fancies fly from this dusty, busy, broiling 
world of mine. For there in the old ivy-covered Grange, 
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with its many gables and half-hidden, old-fashioned windows, 
which stands a little way from the village, lives Mary 
Neville. 

Mary Neville! There is nothing very striking in such a 
name, nothing particularly musical, perhaps, in those two 
little words ; but as I repeat them aloud to myself here they 
are full of sweet melody for me; and presently I hear in 
fancy the gladsome voice which fills the old house down 
there with rippling laughter, and I see the loving, earnest, 
wide-open eyes that, having gazed on no vileness or vice, 
look with an innocent, loving pity and sympathy on all the 
world. 

And dreaming this sultry afternoon of the cool and 
quiet country round Anthill, and of my Mary, I am filled 
with happiness when I remember that a short time ago I was 
able accidentally to make the dear eyes brighter by being of 
some little use to her father, her only companion. 

Mr. Neville has lived in the old Grange at Anthill the 
whole of his life, as did his father and grandfather before 
him, and being the only inhabitant who is able to live with- 
out work, is looked upon by his toiling neighbours as a being 
of a different world. He has always been a quiet, hospitable, 
kindly gentleman, having little to do with those around him 
beyond holding the position of magistrate at the little town of 
Worthton, some six miles away, whither the same sturdy 
little bay cob has carried him once or twice a week for years 
and years. 

In this peaceful manner the motherless Mary and her 
father lived together, amusing themselves and each other 
with their books and their gardening operations, and their 
long, slow drives among the grass-grown lanes around them. 
And thus would they, probably, have passed the remainder 
of their days had not'that demon of speculation—which seems 
to be a savage instinct of the human race, leading gentle 
women to the gaming-table, hungry men to risk their last 
shilling on the chances of a horse-race, and city folk generally 
to drive themselves mad in hunting for some royal road to 
riches—been‘ accidentally raised in the bosom of this other- 
wise philosophical and ‘sensible gentleman. And _ this 
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is the shape that in my old friend’s case the demon took. 
The Rev. Mr. Scraggs, one of the curates of Worthton, who 
occasionally rode over to do duty at Anthill, was frequently 
visited by a brother of his, a civil engineer, practising in 
London. This gentleman having heard a tradition that many 
years ago some former inhabitants of the Grange had raised 
their own coal, in a very primitive manner, from the field 
adjoining the orchard, soon managed to get himself invited 
by Mr. Neville, and being a rather pleasant and well-informed 
man, and bringing with him the gossip and scientific chit-chat 
of the London world, made himself an agreeable companion to 
the two secluded inmates of the lonely Grange. Little by 
little he worked on the imagination of the not-too-wealthy 
landowner by describing in glowing terms the riches that 
were under their feet, the pleasures and luxuries that they 
would give to Mary, and the boundless wealth that might be 
bequeathed for her use in yearstocome. This was an induce- 
ment that Mr. Neville could not possibly resist, anda very short 
time found him boring for the mines, sinking coal and iron- 
stone pits, and erecting sundry costly edifices and machines for 
the manufacture of bricks and pottery ware. 

Presently the quiet village was filled with sinkers and 
colliers and labourers of all kinds, and work being promised 
in the future for all the poor of both sexes around, the pros- 
pect was fair indeed. 

But Mary, mourning over the trampled state of the fields 
and woods and the despoiled condition of the nests of her 
feathered friends, longed for the quiet old days when they 
had no commercial cares, and were: unmolested by John 
Scraggs, C.E., and the scientific acquaintances he was con- 
tinually introducing. 

“Why does Dad wish to make money ?” she said, as we 
strolled one evening in the moonlight, under the rookery, 
“We have always been very comfortable, and surely we 
should be satisfied. But I don’t think he would care for such 
things if he could be let alone. It is that Scraggs who does 
all the mischief, and his friend Tom Constantine. And 
because poor Dad is in some way afraid of offending Tom’s 
uncle, who is manager of Broadroad’s Bank, you know, where 
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the account is now, for the first time in our lives, much over. 
drawn—and all to put the money down those nasty pits—he 
wishes me to be civil to that young scapegrace, who actually 
proposed to me the last time he was here. Poor old Daddy} 
It is not long since he would not have allowed the fellow to 
come through the drive gates, but he fears that the Bank will] 
foreclose before his plans for testing and disposing of the 
mines are matured. I feel sure that there is mischief 
brewing among them in some way, for I notice sundry quick 
looks of intelligence pass between Scraggs and Tom when 
Dad is opening his bosom to them, which he does, you know, 
not believing that any gentleman would abuse his confidence 
while accepting his hospitality.” 

“He is not fit to deal with these sharpers,” I exclaimed, 
for I knew that Tom Constantine was an unprincipled rake 
who cared for no one but himself ; and when I thought of 
him proposing for the hand of Mary, who had always been 
my playmate when I had lived with my aunt in the village, 
and was now more to me than all the world besides, I felt an 
inclination to murder the intruder. 

Ever since he had left school, this young Constantine had 
been the ringleader in all local mischief, and those of us who 
knew him well felt that nothing would be too bad for him 
to undertake providing his interests were at stake. His 
bachelor uncle at the Bank alone believed in him, kept him 
supplied with funds for his pleasures and wickednesses, and 
was, it was well understood,on the look out for some comfort- 
able undertaking in which to “ give him a start.” 

The position of affairs, as described by Mary, made me 
very miserable, for I felt sure that the Grange collieries 
would be just the enterprise that would suit the Constantines, 
who I always fancied were “ equal to anything,” although of 
course I could bring no evidence is support of such an 
opinion. And it was with a feeling of infinite sadness that 
I prepared to bid Mary farewell. I knew the childish nature 
of my friend Mr. Neville, who was inexperienced in the 
ways of the commercial world, and that while careless of 
wealth himself, he had been induced to launch out into these 
speculations simply in the hope that by risking his comfort- 
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able competence he might leave his daughter in a position 
of positive affluence. What chance could he have in the 
hands of a set of unprincipled and unscrupulous adventurers, 
who, all probably, looked with an hungry eye on his posses- 
sions, while one of them wanted to steal from him the 
daughter for whose sake he was going so far out of his old- 
fashioned easy-going way ? 

“You must not look so gloomy,” Mary said, as she lifted 
her rosy mouth for the parting kiss, “ all will come right 
I will look after Dad,and you never need fear that I shall be 
Mrs. Constantine. We shall weather the storm in spite of 
the Bank and all of them. You know, I can’t believe that 
Daddy can lose all when he is simply casting the whole of 
his bread upon the waters that I may be filled. Yousee now 
if something does not turn up.” 

As I stroked her loosened hair, and once more clasped the 
pretty prophetess in my arms, I caught some of her enthu- 
siasm, and felt that a being so bright and beautiful must 
certainly be happy, and that something surely would “ turn 
up.” The clouds rolled away from over my head, and as I 
walked backed to the village, once more full of hope and 
love, I thought that 


“T never saw the moon so bright, 
As through the trees that summer night.” 
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“ CHAPTER II. 


IT is not to be wondered at that on my return to business 
I often found myself forgetting the work in hand at the 
time, and while the unanswered correspondence, et cetera, 
accumulated, sat dreaming of my Mary and wondering how 
poor Mr. Neville was struggling along. 

I was exceedingly anxious about them both, although 
after thinking the matter well over, I could not see that there 
was any reason to suppose that Scraggs and Constantine could 
possibly injure Mr. Neville with the Bank, or that any in- 
fluence could cause Mary to forget me for the sake of one 
whom I knew she had always disliked. After all, the elder 
Constantine, holding the position he did at the Bank, could 
only act in a hostile manner so far as the law allowed; and 
I could hardly think that Mr. Neville could be without 
friends on the Board of Directors, who would see that no 
unnecessarily hard measures were adopted towards him, 
Tom Constantine was undoubtedly safe in London, where he 
was acting as a sort of honorary assistant in the offices of Mr. 
John Scraggs, C.E., and in all probability looking out for 
something worthy of his own valuable attention, while osten- 
sibly managing the affairs of his principal, who passed most 
of his time in running up and down between town and 
Anthill, or lounging in his bachelor apartments at West- 
minster, whence he was perpetually issuing orders, and other- 
wise worrying his clerks, by telephone. 

My thoughts, however, at this time were not all sad ones, 
for there had fallen to my lot a piece of good fortune which 
was to be of greater benefit to me than I had at first antici- 
pated. This was a legacy from an old uncle of mine, who 
having taken little or no notice of me during his life-time, 
had thought well, when dying, to bequeath me the sum of 
three thousand pounds, which was duly paid overto me by his 
executors out of the personal estate, and was standing, the 
greater part of it at least, to my credit at Twisting & Cos 
Bank. 

None of my friends at Anthill had heard of this, andl 
was keeping the information asa bit of pleasant surprise for 
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Mary when I went to the Grange next Bank holiday. And 
I often amused myself by fancying the pleasure she would 
derive from knowing there was a little nest- egg for us to 
begin our married life withal, and that I was not quite the 
pauper her father imagined me, although of course my 
position could not bear comparison with that of the heir to 
the savings of that miserly old Constantine. 

On one of these occasions I was aroused from my reverie 
by the bell of the telephone which was in my office, and 
going to the instrument I placed the trumpet to my ear. 

“ Are you there ?” shouted my unseen questioner, to whom 
I replied, “Who are you?” “Scraggs,” he answered. And 
as I was not just then feeling particularly gracious towards 
him, I surlily asked, “ What do you want ?” 

“Oh, I say,” he continued, “I came up from Anthill 
yesterday. When are you going down ?” 

I told him that I had no intention of doing so at present. 
“Oh,” he said, “1 merely wanted to send my brother a small 
parcel, the contents of which I do not care to entrust to the 
parcels post. But never mind.” 

“No, Lam not going. How did you leave them all ?” 

“Oh allright,” he replied, “the old gentleman was rather 
so so, but there is nothing serious, you know, Good-bye.” 

And then I turned to my table. But I had no sooner 
done so than the bell was impetuously rung again, and I was 
just about to ask who was there when I heard distinctly the 
same voice that had been talking to me. Not wishing to 
interrupt the speaker I listened, and to my great surprise 
heard the following conversation. 

“Tam Scraggs. Are you there 

“Yes.” 

“Who is it?” 

“ Constantine.” 

“Good. I say, it’s all right. The bill is due to-day, you 
know. Old Neville is ill in bed, and from all I hear there is 
little probability of his ever getting up again. So he is safe, 
and can’t look his friends up. They little know that the 
young’un has had a windfall, or they’d have been after him 
in their strait. It takes me to get at the bottom of every- 
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thing, you see. But I have just called him up, fearing that 
he might possibly be on the scene down there, although | 
have arranged that no letter addressed to him shall reach the 
post this week. However, he replied, in a voice that told me 
plainly enough he did not love me, that he was not leaving 
town. I have made it all right with your uncle, and the 
moment this bill is dishonoured he will make a show of 
proceeding against me, but ex nihil nihilo Jit, you know, so 
the property will be put up by auction, and bought in for 
you, sub-rosa. 1 don’t fancy there will be many bidders, ag 
I have left no stone unturned in discovering everything that 
could be made to prejudice the minds of the speculating 
neighbours, while my report has caused the bank directors to 
wish to be rid of the place at any sacrifice. But when we 
get it, old fellow, we shall be well repaid for all our trouble, 
and will let them see what they have lost. And then you 
will find that the beautiful Mary will be only too glad to 
become Mrs. Tom Constantine. I say, young High-and- 
Mighty little thinks how near heis to losing his gal. Good- 
bye.” 

I could scarcely believe that my ears had not deceived 
me as I listened to this interesting dialogue, and could not 
avoid fancying that having been thinking so much of 
Anthill and Mary I had got into a maze, and was imagining 
all that I had seemed to hear. But the voice of the principal 
speaker was certainly that of the blackguard Scraggs, while 
his partner in the conversation could be no other than my 
good for nothing rival. 

As I came to think the matter over I could, of course, see 
how it had happened that I had accidently been made to 
overhear the conversation of the two confederates.. The 
impatient, excitable Scraggs, who was speaking from his 
home, without waiting to “ring off,” to show the telephone 
people that he and I had completed our discourse, had asked 
to be connected with his own office. Consequently the three 
of us were joined together in one uninterrupted ring, around 
which any remark made by either of us would necessarily be 
carried and heard by the other two. But although I knew 
this, I thought with a sort of horror of the prophecy of my 
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darling Mary that something would be certain to turn up, 
and could not avoid thinking that some influence other 
than mere chance, had ordained that on this particular 
occasion I should overhear a conversation on a subject in 
which I was so very deeply concerned, although with all my 
previous experience at the instrument I had never once 
known such an incident to occur before. 

It was time, however, to act, and not to ponder over the 
inexplicable. So I rushed off to the aid of my lady love. 
I wired to Mary that I was on the road. I called on my 
bankers, from whom I drew all the funds I had in their 
hands, caught the 6.30 train at Euston, and by 10 o'clock 
had been whirled nearly a hundred and fifty miles, 
and was leaving the little station at Worthton in the only fly 
the place could boast of, 

It was a dark and boisterous night, and as we splashed 
through the muddy lanes the rain beat in torrents against the 
windows of the cab. When I arrived at the Grange, I 
was met by the face of my Mary as usual, but it was not the 
smiling, happy countenance I had been dreaming of, but one 
that was all tear-stained and very very sad and weary-looking, 

Leading me into the little breakfast room she told me 
that her father had been gradually getting worse and worse 
during the three months that had elapsed since my last visit 
to the Grange, and that she thought his illness had much to 
do with the unfortunate business speculations that he had 
been led into. I found that he had been confined to his 
bed but a few days, and Mary could not help thinking from 
his conversation, she said, that it was the dread of something 
that he had undertaken to perform by a certain date that 
was giving the final blow to his already wearied mind, 
rather than that his constitution was giving way. For when 
she had reminded him that her birthday was near he had 
replied “Ah, my darling, I have reason to dread the day 
before that day, forit will be then that my disgrace will come.” 

To my enquiry as to how it was that she had not written 
me concerning her troubles, she informed me that she had 
done so upon two occasions lately, and was greatly surprised 
that I had not as usual replied by return of post. 
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I urged Mary to allow me to have a talk with her father, 
and endeavour to get some information from him in re. 
ference to his engagements and liabilities, but she would not 
hear of such a thing for a moment, as the doctor had 
declared, over and over again, that the least worry and ex- 
citement concerning business matters would certainly bring 
about a relapse into the state of prostration from which he 
was only now beginning a little to rally. “Besides,” she 
continued, “you have no idea how unreasonably proud he 
is, and with what horror he looks upon any suggestion of 
assistance, or even sympathy, from his friends. 

Under these circumstances I was compelled to be satis. 
fied with inducing Mary to accompany me to her father’s 
study or “den” as she called it, where we found many 
bundles of letters and papers methodically arranged. With 
my knowledge of the existence of a bill, which fell due that 
very day, I knew quite well that a copy of it must have 
been kept to enable the giver to meet it on its maturity, 
and it was this copy that would tell us the amount, and at 
what bank the acceptance was made payable. 

Mary’s nimble fingers ran quickly over the contents of 
the packets, but although she knew from the endorsement 
the probable nature of most of the letters, an hour had 
elapsed before we came upon one from T. Rutland & Sons, 
who, she said, were solicitorsto Broadroad’s Bank, whenceshe 
felt sure all her father’s trouble came. This letter was as 


follows : 
“ Worthton, 25th June, 1887. 


“DEAR SIR,—I have with great difficulty obtained the con- 
sent of Mr. Constantine to allow you the time you wish to 
complete your arrangements. Please therefore let me have 
the bill at two months from the Ist prox. for £2,163 5s, 
amount due to the bank, as promised. The above sum in- 
cludes costs, &c., to date.—Yours truly, 

“ T, RUTLAND.” 

Here then, at last, was something gained, for the letter 
from Mr. Neville’s old friend, the bank lawyer, gave me the 
amount to be paid, and as we knew when the payment had 
to be made, it only now remained for us to ascertain at what 
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London bank the bill now was. And after much search we 
found that in a diary which now lay before us, Mr. Neville had 
written under the 4th of September, “ John Scragg’s accept- 
ance at 2 months, dated the Ist of July, for £2,163 5s. 
payable this day at Unity Bank, London.” And in the letter 
book, we read :— 

“ June 20th, 1887. 

“My DEAR Srr,—On thinking over your very kind offer 
of assistance, in the shape of your acceptance as collateral 
security to the Bank for the amount I am indebted to them, 
I feel greatly obliged to you, and under the circumstances 
think that I shall be justified in availing myself of it. The 
people to whom I am offering the property inform me that 
they will complete the purchase in six weeks without fail. 
And I can confidently assure you that from this or other 
sources I shall be able to taxe up the bill when it arrives at 
maturity, without your hearing further about the matter. 
For this service and for your advice and assistance in these 
troublesome business matters, I shall always consider myself 
deeply indebted to you, and I hope in some way to make 
the development of the mines, et cetera, here, beneficial to 
you.—I am, my dear sir, faithfully yours, 

“ J. NEVILLE.” 
“J. SCRAGGS, Esq.” 

Poor Mary’s looks fell as she saw that the day on which 
the bill should have been paid was already drawing to a 
close, but she was somewhat comforted when I explained to 
her that if she would endeavour to obtain some rest, which 
she evidently needed, and would drive me over to Worthton 
in the morning, the matter might possibly even yet be 
arranged. 

The next morning was very beautiful after the rain, and 
as Mary joined me under the great copper-beech on the 
lawn, I could not help hoping that this sunny change might 
be the harbinger of better days for my darling. 

She had already been at the bedside of her father, whom 
she had found apparently more comfortable, or at least more 
resigned, now that, as he said, the struggle was over. And 
she informed me that he had explained to her that, as we 
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had surmised the previous evening, feeling sure of being 
able to dispose of the estate in six weeks as promised, and 
having sundry other sums which he could almost calculate 
upon receiving, he had felt safe in allowing Scraggs to put 
his name to an accommodation bill as security to the bank. 
This, however, he considered simply a business matter, and 
intended: to give some handsome remuneration in return, 
Unfortunately the sale of the works was still unconcluded, 
and he fancied that Scraggs, whom he could not follow on 
account of his illness, was purposely avoiding him, for to his 
letters, in reference to renewing the bill, he had received no 
reply, although he knew that the fellow had been in the 
village repeatedly. 

As there was another bank in Worthton, and a telegraph 
office, it was not much trouble for me to wire to London and 
so take up the “noted” acceptance of the blackguard 
Scraggs in favour of my old friend, before it was “returned” 

o the country. And although my satchel was empty, and 
all the crisp notes had gone, I had the pleasure of seeing 
uch a wealth of sunny, tearful, grateful smiles on the 
dimpled face of my unworldly companion that all my 
worldliness vanished as we drove quietly home under the 
chestnut trees that met over our heads; and I should not 
have valued all the treasures of the Bank of England so 
highly as the look of love that shone from my darling’s eyes 
when I wished her “ many happy returns of the day.” 

And Mary had her desire gratified, for the time soon 
came when Mr. Neville handed over his interest in the 
works to a great Limited Company, who purchased it from 
him for a very large sum of money, and he built a high 
wall round the gardens and orchards of the old Grange, and 
peace and happiness again reign therein. But I am vain 
enough to fancy that my Mary and her dad are even now 
not quite “allin all to each other,” and that she is looking 
forward tothe time when again “ something will turn up” in 
the shape of a perpetual holiday for me, when we three shall 
form one household. 














THE ANTISEPTIC TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. 


CONSUMPTION has probably more victims than war, 
pestilence, and famine. From this disease the inhabitants 
of Great Britain suffer far more than from any other. While 
its causes are various its effects are signally disastrous. The 
study of its treatment has been the most serious undertaken 
by the medical profession, and it follows that the literature 
upon the subject is greater than upon any other in medical 
science. Almost every variety of treatment has been recom- 
mended, tried, and reported upon, but it appears that only 
recently has a scientific basis of treatment been tested and 
propounded. The experiments of Dr. Koch, and others, 
have satisfied all but the most sceptical of physicians that 
pulmonary tuberculosis is most frequently a germ disease, 
and that a tiny bacillas, visible only undera powerful micro- 
scope, consumes the tissues of the lungs, and must be 
exterminated ere the ravages of the disease can be per- 
manently stayed. Experiments have been made with a 
variety of germ destroyers, but the difficulty has been in 
finding one which was sufficiently powerful and at the same 
time harmless to the human constitution. 

To the late eminent Dr. Thompson, of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, is probably due the credit of discovering that this 
much sought-for harmless germ destroyer is to be found in 
the volatile principles of the Eucalyptus leaf (Eucalyptia). 
This volatile oil, or essence, obtained by distillation, contains 
a large proportion of Eucalyptol if distilled from the true 
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Globulus species. Eucalyptol is more powerfully antiseptic 
and germicide than carbolic acid, while possessing none of 
its caustic properties. Given in moderate does Eucalyptia 
is mildly stimulant. It is very diffusible, quickly permeating 
the whole system. It is largely exhaled from the lungs, and 
hence its great value in the treatment of pulmonary tuber. 
culosis. Dr. Thompson has pointed out the fact that the 
aboriginal natives of Australia, who have contracted cop- 
sumption by inhaling the dust contaminated with the sputa 
of consumptives in the towns and cities, are enabled to cure 
themselves by going at once to the country and inhaling the 
smoke and vapour from camp-fires of the leaves of the 
Eucalyptus globulus. He has also shewn that sheep, cattle, 
and rabbits inoculated with the germs of consumption, and 
in whom the disease is fully developed, when confined to an 
apartment saturated with this volatile essence have had 
the disease completely eradicated. He, therefore, recom- 
mends that the pure volatile essence of Eucalyptus 
globulus, which, to distinguish it from the common and in- 
ferior oils, is now termed Eucalyptia, should be taken 
internally in doses of 5 drops or more, on sugar or in extract 
of malt, thrice daily, and that it should also be inhaled 
frequently. For the latter purpose the Dry Pinol Eucalyptia 
Inhaler has been devised. It is composed of a small tube 
about three inches long, containing some prepared absorbent 
Eucalyptus or pine sawdust, which has to be saturated with 
the antiseptic through which the air is to be drawn into the 
mouth. The air thus becomes thoroughly charged with the 
antiseptic principles of the medicament, and comes in direct 
contact with the bacilli without having to pass through 
the stomach, or deranging digestion in any way. 

The same idea of the antiseptic treatment of consumption 
has been carried out on the Continent at several Sanitoriums 


notably at Reichenhall, under the guidance of Dr. Liebig, the 
son of the late Baron Liebig, the eminent chemist. A large 
inhalation-room is provided in this establishment, where the 

essence of the Pumilio Pine is volatilised by the aid of heat 
~ or steam, and inhaled by the numerous patients who annually 
resort thither. The treatment is also extensively carried on 
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at Homburg, and in England at the Hydrotherapeutic Estab- 
lishment at Farnborough. Pinol is distilled from the needles 
of the Pinus Pumilio, growing just beneath the line of 
perpetual Alpine snow. It is a powerful antiseptic, deo- 
doriser, and disinfectant, and when volatilised possesses the 
game ozone-producing properties as Eucalyptia. It is so 
agreeable in fragrance that many prefer it to any perfume: 
Therefore the treatment of disease by pine inhalations is 
not in any degree offensive, even to delicate patients. 
Strangers visiting Australia at once observe the distinct odour 
of Eucalyptus which pervades nearly the whole of the 
colonies. It is estimated that millions of gallons of volatile 
essence (or Eucalyptia) is thrown off daily, and it is to the 
antiseptic character of the atmosphere produced in this way 
that the comparative immunity of Australiafrom fevers and 
other germ diseases is attributed. Consumption was entirely 
unknown to the natives of Australia until introduced there 
from Europe. Thousands of consumptives go there, and, 
remaining in the towns, contaminate the streets with sputa 
that is full of the germs of consumption. In that clear and 
dry climate this is soon whirled into the air with 
the dust, and inhaled. Consumption is now one of the 
commonest diseases in Australasia. A case has recently 
been reported of recovery from bacilliary consumption of a 
young man whose only treatment consisted of inhalations of 
the vapour of Chloride of Ammonium impregnated with the 
essential principle of the Pine and Eucalyptus. Chloride of 
Ammonium is merely a different kind of antiseptic, and this 
case only gives additional proof that the antiseptic treatmant 
of germ diseases, combined, of course, with proper nourish- 
ment, is the only one from which a radical cure can be 
reasonably expected. 

Of course the usual nutritive treatment of consumption 
should not be neglected. The deficiency of nourishment 
caused by the wasting disease should be supplied, and the 
lamp of life should not go out from lack of fuel. Time has 
proved that cod liver oil is the most readily assimilated of 
any food in consumption, and the difficulties of its adminis- 
tration are now happily overcome through the intervention 
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of a solution—oil in extract of malt.. The Kepler process cop. 
sists in preparing an extract of malt with a sufficient pro. 
portion of digestion ferments eto assist in dissolving the cod 
liver oil. As extract of malt is pronounced by Ziemssen, and 
other eminent authorities, equal in therapeutic value to cod 
liver oil, and as the solution is pronounced by the highest 
medical authorities as agreeably disguising the taste of the 
oil, increasing its nutritive value, the antiseptic and nutritive 
treatment of the disease appears now to rest upon a thoroughly 
scientific basis. 

A nerve food, like Fellow’s Hypophosphites, has also 
been found a very valuable adjunct, as it stimulates and in- 
vigorates the whole system, assisting the antiseptic treatment 


in throwing off the disease. 





























FASHION’S PHASES, 


By HONOR GRAY. 


“O all things fair to sate my various eyes ! 


O shapes and hues that please me well !” 

GARMENTS for wear during varied autumnal trips are in 
course of preparation throughout July, and those who know 
can with safety predict what style of dress will be adopted 
by the pretty sportswomen who accompany husbands and 
brothers over moors, down streams, and alongside coverts ; and 
also by the family parties at the sea and tourists abroad. But 
with September there comes a lull, and the chronicler of 
fashion feels nonplussed. It is all very well to describe be- 
coming tailor-made gowns, to dwell with affection upon the 
bewitching effect of boating flannels and travelling cloaks 
It takes but a small amount of word-painting to call to the 
reader’s mind a most charming autumn costume. But to 
conjure up the wearer in the flesh would, in this year of grace 
eighteen hundred and eighty-eight, have been a more difficult 
matter, for the eccentricity of the weather has been respon- 
sible for any amount of incongruity in costume, and both.on 
sea and land the most curious combinations of tailor-made 
gowns, sailor hats, “ Incroyable” parasols, and fur capes or 
thick winter jackets have been seen. 

It is a real pleasure this year to be able to write about the 
marked improvement that is shown in the winter fabrics and 
designs. It really seems as if at last foreign competition has 
given such an impetus to British trade that our insular manu- 
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facturers have exerted themselves beyond the 
produce fabrics and laces worthy of the country. 


ordinary to 


Some lovely new stuffs have been produced for winter 
wear, and they differ so entirely from anything which has 
gone before that they deserve a widespread popularity. 

Armure Royale is the name of one of the newest and 
prettiest fabrics, and is a substantial cloth upon which the 
pattern is embossed in a manner which secures a most 
pleasing effect. Even so long ago as last winter, and still 
more noticeably in the early spring goods, a marked tendency 
towards geometric and conventional designs in high relief— 
as one may call it—was exhibited. And the rich Pompadour 
silks and satins which were too high in price to suit the 
purses of ordinary folk, even then found imitation in the 
black materials from which cloaks were made. 

All the Louis Quinze designs are now to the front both 
in silken and woollen fabrics ; and it is curious to note that 
whilst the materials themselves are the produce of British 
looms, these latter are sent over to France in order that the 
veritable seventeenth century designs may be woven in big 
French looms. This is a fact, and it speaks for or against 
free trade, according to the views people hold on that much 
canvassed subject. At all events the results, which are visible 
in West-end shops just now, are decidedly good. The con- 
ventional and geometric patterns are to be seen everywhere. 
A delightfully-soft, hairy cloth shown me the other day, 
which might have been squeezed through a bangle, if not 
through a ring, was in black, with a design in yellow carried 
out upon it; and the literal description of the pattern can 
only be given by saying that if a brobdinagian canary, in 
brilliant plumage, were plucked and its breast feathers 
strewn upon a black surface, the same effect might be 
obtained. Black patterns, upon coloured surfaces, either blue, 
green, or crimson, are popular, and they are so raised and 
embossed as to produce a marvellously good effect. 

But the general effect of a winter costume greatly 
depends upon its making up, and in the choice of trimmings, 
both for dresses and jackets, we are given much latitude this 


year. 
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Silk beaver is quite a new introduction which bids fair 
to be vastly popular. We are taught to believe that imitation 
is the sincerest flattery ; and, if this be the case, then indeed 
the fur which has had its name plagiarised should not com- 
plain. In colour, this “ Dorothy ” silk beaver—for such is 
the new trimming’s name—exactly resembles its skin proto- 
type; and whilst closely repeating the beauties of the fur, it 
possesses the individual merit of being impervious to wet 
and also proof against moth, so that for use upon winter 
gowns, Which are put away during summer months, it bids 
fair to become not only a pretty but also an extremely use- 
ful trimming. Cord is also being much used upon tweed 
and homespun gowns, particularly upon the tailor-made ones ; 
and it is, as a rule, carried round the edges of bodices, which 
are hardly ever now left plain. The mania for trimmings, 
which extend from shoulder to neck, both back and front, 
and are continued upon the shoulders in form of epaulettes, 
is rather upon the increase ; and a kind of cord guipure» 
which is sold in ready-made sets for the purpose, is amongst 
the most fashionable of autumn trimmings. This can be had 
in side panels as well, and when purchased with a view to 
dressmaking at home, a hittle additional cord should be bought 
to run round the edge of cuffs, collars, and bodice, according 
to present-day ideas. . 

Feathers are to be more than ever patronised this season. 
Notwithstanding the outcry against the slaughter of the 
feathered tribe, and the threatened feminine league to 
forswear the wearing of their plumage, fashion’s decree 
has vetoed all such high flown philanthrophy, and, first by 
way of showing contempt for the puny efforts of faint- 
hearted reformers, a refinement of fancy has now invented 
feather flowers! Indeed feathers this season are utilised 
for boas ; the more fashionable pelerines, which come first 
to the shoulder, covering the chest and falling down in 
bands in front, after the manner of clerical stoles ; and for 
every other imaginable purpose. 

Muffs and collarettes are made out of grebe and cocks- 
feathers, and these are also to be largely used to trim mantles 
with this winter. Seagull’s breasts and wings are the most 
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fashionable hat trimmings, even the heads and claws of the 
birds being used for the same purpose, and such ap 
infinity of tropical birds are to be seen perched aloft upon 
the new autumn bonnets that one need be an ornithologist 
to describe their species. “Knowledge is only power when 
you have learnt to apply it” as one of our present day 
divines remarked in connection with the great English 
sage’s epigrammatic remark ; and there is but little good to 
be gained from a familiarity with fashionable dregs 
accessories if confusion remains in the mind concerning 
the correct way to appropriate them to one’s wants. So it 
becomes necessary to understand what the most popular 
hat and bonnet shapes are like if any judgment is to be 
formed in regard to the trimmings which this year will be 
used upon them. 

In bonnets there will be two shapes, a small capote one, 
on which strings are optional, and the flat crowned, open- 
brimmed Empire bonnet, which has struggled on successfully 
during the past few months, until it has secured a firm hold 
upon our affections for the winter. The capdote shape, as I 
may describe it, although there are many variations both 
in its brim and crown, will mostly be made in velvet, 
which will be quite the rage both for covering hats 
and bonnets this winter. It will be trimmed either 
with wings placed well forwards, and very upright in the 
front, and only softened by the introduction of one or two 
ribbon loops in the centre, or else nearly the whole of the 
‘apdte will be composed of a bird’s body, skilfully arranged 
over a velvet crown. In the ornamentation of these small 
shapes, only what may be termed hard-plumaged birds will 
be employed, such as sea-gulls, pheasants, doves, and the 
like ; or if principle hinders those who fancy the capote shape 
from swelling the ranks of ornithological iconoclasts, then 
dyed quills run through loops of velvet and ribbon can be 
used instead, or fillets of gold, silver, or steel, may be ar- 
ranged round a black velvet crown, the curved and crinkled 
brim coming beyond. The effect of this latter style is some- 
what good, particularly when beaded veils, to correspond with 
the metal of the bandeau, are worn with it; and these close 
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fitting shapes, sitting upon the top of hair dressed @ la 
Pompadour, are wonderfully becoming to youthful or small 
faces. 

For the winter months the Empire bonnet is being made 
also in velvet, either drawn or plain, and soft terry silk is 
once more used, too; but velvet is preferable. With these 
bonnets large plumes of ostrich feathers are placed on the 
edge of the crown, falling forward towards the front, or else 
Birds of Paradise which have the appearance of having flown 
down and settled just above one’s toupée, are arranged after 
the exact style of the trimming which was in vogue during 
the days of the First Empire. Where the hair is much raised 
and curled in front there is no necessity to fill in the wide 
flat brims of the Empire shapes, but when worn by older 
folks, who dress their hair plainly in front, dividing it down 
the centre, bandeaux have to be resorted to, in order to fill 
up the space, and gold braid and tinselled galon tied in a 
bow is frequently employed for the purpose. Of course 
there are varieties and modifications of both these types ; 
but in bonnets for the coming winter the changes will be rnng 
more or less upon the close-fitting capdte and the Empire 
shape, and no matter what style may be selected, those who 
refuse to submit to the exigencies of fashion, and to wear 
something which towers above their heads to an extent cal- 
culated to alarm country folks, must expect to be looked 
upon as dowdy. 

What will be the correct width for bonnet strings, is a 
vexed question which is undecided at present; but it may 
safely be predicted that they will be somewhat wide. 
Ribbons have reached a pitch of perfection this season, which 
they have not attained to for many years past; and sashes are 
so in demand again, that coupled with the craze for looping 
ribbons as shoulder knots, festooning them about bodices, 
and generally applying them to the looping up of drapery 
upon shirts, we may expect to hear that this somewhat 
neglected industry is reviving. Roughly speaking, hardly 
any plain ribbons are to be seen about ; they are all woven 
with patterns, after the manner of those we some of us can 
remember wearing in byegone years. Some beautiful geo- 
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metric and conventional designs have been produced, which 
deserve to be selected for wear with the Louis Quinze 
materials; whilst rich satin and velvet stripes harmonise 
better with the Louis Seize silks I have spoken of. Then 
there are ribbons with floral designs outlined in tinsel, the 
ground work differing in colour from the flowers wrought 
upon it; and lastly, not to prolong the list indefinitely, there 
are others which remind one more of the colours ina kaleides- 
cope than of any describable form, for the points of colour 
upon them are powdered with contrasting spots, or even 
diagonal lines, and the eye, as it rests upon them, feels that 
same sense of confusion which strikes it during the twirling 
of the above mentioned childish toy. 

But in saying that very few plain ribbons are to be seen 
about, I must guard myself against being misunderstood. 
Upon evening dresses, tea-gowns, fashionable dressing jackets, 
and the like, plain ribbons are not used ; but for millinery 
purposes they are. Ha‘s this winter will be very much 
trimmed with upstanding loops of thick corded or watered 
ribbon, having satin edges about a quarter of an inch wide. 
Smart felt boat shapes, with curved brims, will have for their 
sole ornamentation a bird and a few ribbon bows placed high 
upon the crown. White will be fashionable, owing to the 
fancy for grebe and sea-gull’s plumage ; and nothing can 
look better than a hat in pale grey, or even white felt, witha 
dove or sea-gull placed upon the front, backed and nestling, 
as it were, amongst loops of ribbon to match the shade of the 
felt. Tinted ribbons toning into the shaded feathers of birds’ 
breasts will also be employed, and it will be perfectly safe 
to use one’s own discretion as to a selection of colours. The 
pretty low-crowned, wide-brimmed felt hats, with an ostrich 
plume on the crown, and similar feathers encircling the outer 
side of the brim, are charmingly becoming for autumn wear ; 
but when cold days, which necessitate veils ; and rainy ones, 
which play havoc with everything not impervious to wet, 
set in, it is likely that we shall see more of the close-fitting 
shapes than of the larger ones. 


The idea this year is to study one’s mantle or jacket in 
choosing one’s hat, rather than one’s dress, and there is some- 
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thing to be said in favour of this new departure. Materials 
are so rich in design, and the embossed patterns upon some 
of the woollens are carried out in such vivid tones, that a hat 
or bonnet trimmed to correspond in colour would not look 
well when one was driving, for instance, and the stuff one’s 
gown was made of could not be seen. 


In these days of depression in so many departments of 
commerce, scattering distress far and wide, and affecting 
directly or indirectly every class of the community, there 
are, alas ! too many ladies whose circumstances have become 
reduced, and who thus find themselves compelled to sup- 
plement their slender incomes by some form of employment. 
It is only natural, therefore, that they should select that 
which adapts itself the most readily to the gentle and 
unlabourious life they have hitherto been leading. To all 
such, the invention of the Automatic-Knitting Machine must 
have come as a boon, indeed, for it opens up a field of labour 
which is at once remunerative, lady-like, and refined, 
supplying, indeed, the very thing which they have been in 
search of. The machine is in the form of a cylinder, around 
which are arranged specially made needles, and once the 
work is “set up,” which the operator very soon learns how 
to do, she can knit sock after sock with no more manual 
labour than the turning of a handle. Various other gar- 
ments, however, can be made with equal ease, andthe few 
intricacies of the machine are speedily mastered. The 
terms offered by the Automatic-Knitting Machine Company, 
whose chief offices are in Southwark Street, with depéts in 
various parts of London, and in many provincial towns, 
are so remarkably liberal that the most impoverished lady 
can experience no difficulty in fulfilling them. Socks can 
be made at the rate of a pair in forty minutes, and are 
purchased by the company at half-a-crown a dozen pairs, 
which is a very easy day’s work. It would be difficult to 
recommend any form of “Home Employment” with more 
confidence than the Automatic-Knitting Machine. 











A FOOL’S QUEST. 


BY G C. BOROUGHS. 


ALL sorts and orders of men were there, 
First class and second and third class fare ; 
And as I stood ’mid the moving throng 
And watched the multitude pass along, 
In moody faney I pondered o’er 

A theme that had often occurred before. 
Has man, I wondered, e’er been so blest, 
By bountiful Fortune so caress’d, 

That the log of his life contained no page 
Of pain or sorrow, in youth or age; 

No chapter of suffering, grief, or care, 

Of blighted hope. or of blank despair ? 
Can a men pass through this life of strife 
And bear no share in the strife of life ? 


Thus musing I resolved to go in quest 
Of any mortal who might be so blest. 


A man stood near me who seemed so gay 

It well might have been his wedding day ; 

So perfectly happy he leoked, I thought 
Already Vd met with the man I sought. 

I turned to him—asked him the question plain : 
Asked, had he ever known trouble or pain, 
Ever suffered in body, in purse, or pride, 
Or longed in vain for desires denied. 

In short the question I asked was this: 
“Has thine been a life of unclouded bliss ! 
He answered, with what seemed a cynical air, 

* Well, I’ve seen some bliss and I’ve had some care ; 
But I scarce know whether I’m pained or pleased 
Now my doctor tells me my heart’s diseased.” 


99 





That he was not completely blest twas easy then to see ; 
I thanked him and resumed my quest not quite so hopefully. 
I looked around, with eager glance I scanned each passer by, 
And waited for another chance, still trusting to the eye. 
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I soon perceived another face that looked brimful of mirth, 

So blithe, I thought, *twould not disgrace the happiest man 
on earth. : ; 

Ah! here’s the man I seek, I cried ; his soul no sorrow 
stings. ‘ as 

(How oft appearance is belied in men and meaner things. 

We sometimes see the dullest books in brightest covers 
bound ; ; 

And oft, alas ! the gayest looks with saddest heart are found.) 

I questioned this man of his lot—asked was he quite content ; 

Hesighed and answered, “Sir, I’ve got the brokers in for rent.” 


Discouraged, but not yet dismayed, | tried and tried again ; 

Tho’ every fresh attempt essayed but proved the task more 
vain. 

One man was wedded toa shrew, one loved a vain coquette ; 

And one had pledged himself to two and wished from both 
to get ; 

One thought he lived a wasted life because no child had he ; 

Another groaned because his wife each year bore twins or 
three. 

Too little or too large a share had most of this or that, 

A dark man wanted to be fair, a thin one to be fat. 

And many of their work complained, some had no work to do, 

While some to ceaseless toil were chained their sad life’s 
journey through. 


At last one whom I asked replied, with smile and nod of 
head, 

Which gave assent unqualified, although no word he said. 

Eureka! Here then what I'd sought so long in vain was 
found ; 

His willing hand I quickly caught—strange there was still 
no sound-— 

I asked him eagerly his name—what made him always glad ? 

A smile, a nod, was all that came—alas ! the man was mad ! 
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THE BRUSSELLS EXHIBITION, 





UNLESS we are much mistaken, the majority of the 
visitors who have this year been attracted to Belgium by 
the Brussells Exhibition have come away with a feeling of 
disappointment. It would be idle to deny that the Exhibj- 
tion has not been the success that was anticipated, and but 
for the English advertisers the Commissioners would 
probably have found their financial position at the end of 
the season a serious one. Fortunately for them such enter. 
prising and go-ahead firms as Messrs. Gosnell of “ Cherry 
Blossom” fame have come to their rescue, by freely availing 
themselves of the opportunity of exhibiting their varions 
specialities. Indeed, the firm mentioned seem to have 
eclipsed all their previous efforts in this direction, and have 
by far the handsomest and costliest stall in the whole 
exhibition. On the occasion of her Majesty the Queen of 
the Belgians opening the exhibition, Messrs. Gosnell, we 
may mention as a proof of their liberality in such matters, 
presented her with a really beautiful silver casket of their 
dainty preparations, and the Royal apartments will doubtless 
be odourous of “Cherry Blossom” for some time to come. 
The wife of the Chairman of the Commission also received a 
scarcely less costly casket. The best route to the Continent, 
by-the-bye, is via Harwich, by the Great Eastern Company's 
boats, and we have often wondered why it has not 
superseded some of the shorter but less agreeable routes. A 
little more than an hour and a half suffices to convey one 
from London to Harwich by the Company’s fast trains. 
The new handsome and luxurious vessels, with which the 
channel steamers can ill compare, leave at 10 p.m., the 
passage being made at night, a great advantage. The 
accommodation is excellent, and the expense considerably 
less than by the other routes. 











